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YOUNG FRIEND WISHES POSITION AS 

governess to small children, or companion. Has 

had experience and can give good references. ANNIE 

HOUGH, New Market, Md. 

NSTRUCTION BY CORRESPONDENCE: HIS- 

tory, English, Latin, beginners’ German and Greek. 

Also, teaching by the hour. Classes in Literature a 
specialty. Send for particulars and references. 

ANNA WILDMAN, Langhorne, Pa. 


ANTED.—TO INVEST 
$4,000 on first mortgage. 
Office. 


FROM $2,000 TO 
Address No. 93, this 





ANTED.—A SEWING TEACHER’S POSI- 
tion, or a position in a boarding school to keep 
pupils’ clothes in order. Fine mending a specialty. 
Address S. H., 302 Hicks St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
JR RENT.—IN LANGHORNE, PA., TEN- 
room house. Old shade, porches, excellent water. 
Half square from trolley. Apply to DR. JOHN 
PAXSON, Newtown, Penna. 


HITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS A SPECIALTY. 
“ Eee $1.00 for 15. JOS. P. PALMER, Geiger’s 
ilis, Pa. 


Young Friends’ Association, 
140 N. 15th Street, 
will close for the summer on Seventh-day, Sixth month 
17th, 1899. All communications regarding Association 
work should be sent to 
ELIZA H. WORRELL, 1424 N. Bouvier St. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, } : > 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, Philadelplua, Pa 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to. 


Canvenrens, BuiLpers, AND ConTRACTORS. 


1125 Song St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 
hompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, is 
. {623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
OFFicEs: Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal. 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 





9 Our prices are the lowest, our 
Hanscoms * variety the most complete, and 
quality as near perfect as can be had. Shall we mail you 
a price catalogue fer comparison ? 

No liguors or other offensive te or methods 
resorted te. 1311 Mae St., Phila. 





GEORGE B. COCK, Telephone 1-42-25 D. 
Law 
ecm’ STENOGRAPHER. 
SciENCE 
14 South Broad Street, Philadelphia. 
Residence, 216 W. Coulter Street, Germantown. 


. Wes Ley AVENUE AND 
The Driftwood, SixtH STREET. 
OCEAN CITY,N. J. 
Now open for the reception of guests. 
SARAH J. PAXSON & SISTERS. 


‘THE PENNHURST, 


Michigan Ave., near the Beach, Atlantic City. 
The house has every convenience, including diinte 
elevator, running to level of pavement, steam heat, etc. 
Send for illustrated booklet. JAMES HOOD. 





Open all the year 


‘THE AQUARILLE, OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
Ocean Enp or TENNESSEE Ave. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Enlarged, remodelled, steam oe electric bells, heated 
sun parlor, home-iike and comfortable. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


The Kathlu, 


ELEVENTH AND CENTRAL AVENUES, 
OCEAN CITY,N. J. 


“New house, fine ocean view, large piazzas, 


and pleasant rooms. 


K. E. Lewis and L. C. Conard. 





New Arborton, _ Kept by Friends. 
OCEAN GROVE, N. J. 


New house, nicely located, near hot sea-water baths; 
one-half block from the ocean. 


For particulars address 


HANNAH BORTON, 
No. 7 Sea View Avenue, Ocean Grove, N. J. 


M. L. PHILIBERT, 
French Steam Dyer, Scourer, 


AND DRY CLEANER. 


Cleaning of Blankets and Lace Curtains 
a specialty. 


210 S. EIGHTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


3ranch Office, 727 South Second Street. 


TYPEWRITERS 


REBUILT nearly equal to new 


Fully guaranteed. Prices 50 per cent. to 75 
per cent. below list. Catalogue free. 


Philadelphia Typewriters Exchange, 


Established 18r0 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 

As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade—established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. oth St., (below Market, opposite Post Office.) 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


PPP II Te IU Id Val a te LPO 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 
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Swarthmore College, | 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 





Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ School, 


West Street, Wilmington, Delaware. | 
Excellent advantages for complete school course. | 
‘Thorough preparation for college or technical school. 


Training class for Kindergarten teachers. 
Year Begins Ninth Month Iith. 


For Catalogues and information apply to 


HERSCHEL A. NORRIS, M.A., Principal. 


Park Ave. Friends’ Elementary 
and High School, 


will open in the New Buildings NintH Monrtn 18, 
1899. Co-educational Prepares for any university, 
college, or for business. Board and tuition, $225 per 
school year. Send for Catalogue. 

JOHN W. GREGG, M.A., Principal, 
ELI M. LAMB, Associate Principal, 
Park Place and Laurens St., Baltimore, Md. 


Darlington Seminary, 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Near the beautiful borough of West Chester, Pa. 


Forty-third School Year commences Ninth month 
18th, next. Beautiful and healthy location. Grounds, 27 
acres. Mathematical, Sclentilie. Uneoery. and Linguistic 
Courses of Study. Also an Art Department. New 
Gymnasium. This school has been uniformly successful 
for nearly half a century. Pupils from almost every 


State. Eight instructors, mostly specialists. Terms, 
$190 a — 
For illustrated Catalogue, address the Principal. 


RICHARD DARLINGTON, Ph D., 
West Chester, Pa. 


Martin Academy, 
KENNETT SQUARE, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Under care of Friends. A Day School for both sexes. 
Liberal course, thorough work. Expenses very low. 
Boarding in private families at reasonable rates. For 
Catalogue, address, 


EDGAR STINSON, Principai. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anv GIRLs. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
JSurnishes a ation guarded education, and pre- 
pares for coilege. 

JOSEPH S.WALTON, } ,. I 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, j 4 7#*<ifals. 
Circulars on application. 


George School, 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


Chelten Hills School, 
FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, 
will re-open September 2oth, 1899, (18th year). College 
preparation. For circulars ap fy to the Principals. 
ANNIE HEACOCK, 
LIDA R. LeMAISTRE. 


Wyncote, Pennsylvania. 
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Put a piece of Ivory Soap in the dainty 
basket mother love prepares for the baby. Pure, 
unscented white soap, like the Ivory, is the 
best for the rose-leaf skin of the new-comer. 
Scents too often disguise impurities that would 
injure it. Be wise in time, before the mischief 
is done. 


The vegetable oils of which Ivory Soap is made, and its purity, 
fit it for many special uses for which other soaps are unsafe and 
unsatisfactory. 





Copyright, 1893, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 
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SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, | S: F. Balderston’s Son, 
(Formerly Swartumore Grammar ScHoot. ) WALL PAPERS. 


All Grades. Estimates Given. 
Window Shades Made to Order. 


902 Spring Garden St., - Philadelphia, Pa. 
Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 





Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc anv Day Pupits oF Botn Sexss. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 

ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
GEORGE M. DOWNING, M.S,, Principai, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 


Or, 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 





Benjamin Green, 

__38N. Second St. Phila’ 

WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 





Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, under 
the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit for 
business or to enter college. 

Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 

For particulars address, 

FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, Locust Valley, N. Y. 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN _ Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 
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Established 1844. 
The Journal, 1873. 


A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. 
XXX. 
Tue happiness of man, and his progress in the spri- 
tual life, depend less upon his opinions and more upon 


Jus principles, than is generally believed. 


SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 


From his ‘‘ Dissertation on Christian Testimonies.’’ 


TO ONE ARISEN. 


IN MEMORY OF AARON M. POWELL. 


Ou, Friend beloved ! so loving, brave, and true ; 

So loyal ever to the Spirit’s light : 

Who followed duty through the darkest night, 
And what thou dared to dream of, dared to do! 
How blest wast thou in all thy journey here ; 

How blest in that swift, voiceless call, that came 

As God's own angel, to bid thee in His name 
To come to higher service, His holy presence near ! 
We loved thy gracious spirit, and now we know, 
Since thou hast been translated, thou hast gone 
Away from us but for a little space ; 

And He who led thee here and blessed thee so, 
We trust will lead us to that Heavenly dawn 
When we shall hear thy voice and meet thee face 
to face. ic K. 
Seventh month 23, 1899. 


WORSHIP AND MINISTRY. 
London Yearly Meeting on Ministry and Oversight, has issued a 


letter this year to the ** Congregations and Individual Members of the 
Society of Friends,’’ from which we extract the following : 


DEAR.FRIENDS, 
A strong desire for the fuller life and usefulness of 


our meetings for worship has taken hold of our meet- | 
The subject is of unique importance, | 


ing this year. 
and we have concluded to embody the feeling of the 
meeting in the present Letter, to which we ask your 
earnest attention. 

The meeting for worship is the central feature of 
our church-life,—our chief means alike of uttering 


our message to the world and of nourishing the life | 


of our own membership. Here, under the headship 
of Christ, without priest or ceremony or pre-arranged 
service, we meet with one another and with God, and 
may experience living, spiritual communion. Such a 
meeting is both the loftiest and truest forg, of congre- 
gational worship, and we are thankful to believe is 
increasingly experienced among us ; but our meetings 
too often fall far below our ideal, and dishonor the 
nobility of the truth which we profess. 
is the case, the lack cannot be on God's side; the 
fault must lie with ourselves. Have we not often for- 
gotten that our spiritual freedom is a heritage for free 
men,—for men of conviction and energy, who will 
rise to their responsibilities ? Unfree spirits will come 
under the tyrannies of indifference, pre-occupation, 
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' routine, and the like, which beset even a Friends’ 


Volume LVI. 
29; 1899. Number 30. 


meeting. 

True worship is intensely active. It consists in 
offering ourselves to God,—body, mind, and soul,— 
for the doing of his will. We have a gift to bring to 
him, and not only a grace to receive. If we have not 
individually brought this gift, we need seek no further 
for one great cause of weakness. An active attitude 
of soul is of the very essence of a good meeting. 
May we come into the presence of Christ as disciples, 
—in earnest devotedness and lowly teachableness,— 
and into the presence of one another as brethren—in 
a living fellowship of love and sympathy. ‘“ One is 
your Teacher, and all ye are brethren.” 

Gathering in this active spirit of worship and fel- 
lowship, we gain vision to see beyond the meeting 
itself to the ends for which it exists ; and find it easy 
to pass out of the self-sufficing worship, which may 
be indulged as a spiritual luxury till it enervates the 
soul, into the larger life of sympathy and service, 
wherein we can be used by the Holy Spirit for his 
work. We realize that we have met with one another 
and with God, not as a matter of routine, nor for sel- 
fish enjoyment, but in order that the power of the 
Spirit may break forth to the awakening and conver- 
sion of souls, the refreshment and inspiration ef dis- 
ciples for the service of God, and the enrichment of 
their Christian character. These great purposes 
should be constantly ringing in our ears as we assem- 
ble. By our success in attaining them will our meet- 
ings be judged. It has been well said, ‘‘ The churches 


| that convert most men, and best use the men they 


Where this | 





have converted, realize religion in the most efficient 
way.” 

A meeting cannot allow the Christ-like passion 
for seeking and saving the lost to be dulled without 
imperilling its own life. Nor can it fulfill its ministry 
unless the building-up of Christian character steadily 
progresses. It follows that there should be a con- 
tinual drawing in of those not in membership with 
us; and we would urge Friends, by personal invita- 
tion, distribution of notices, house to house visitation, 
and in other practical ways, to use our meetings for 
worship as agencies for the spread of the Gospel in 
the districts round the meeting-houses. It follows 
also that, in realizing the true objects of our meetings, 
the necessity will be felt for an outpouring of spiritual 
power to meet the needs of all who gather. We shall 
hunger after a living waiting upon God and a heart- 
searching ministry, which, as they are experienced, 
will crowd out all merely dead silence and unanointed 
utterance. 

If the ministry is to be convicting and converting, 
full of freshness and power, able to inspire with noble 
ideals, to help the struggling soul into the peace of 
God, to comfort the weary, to teach the new duties 
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that the new age brings, it must be a word fitly and 
sincerely spoken, a message flowing from heart to 
heart, in the freshness of Divine guidance. To some 
the guidance comes in clear and powerful impressions 
of duty ; to others in ways that are scarcely percepti- 
ble, as in a purifying of the power of judgment. The 
true minister will not rise unless he believes he has a 
definite message,—short it may be, but pointed,— 
some clear-cut thought that has come before his mind 
with impressiveness, or that has been with him for 
some time, and he believes should be handed on to 
others. The purified judgment will suppress utter- 
ances that are obviously unsuited to the place and time. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

THE PATRIARCH ABRAHAM. 
ABRAHAM, the “ Friend of God,” the “ Father of the 
Faithful,” the progenitor of a long line of patriarchs, 
beautiful and venerable as he appears in all these re- 
lations, yet shines conspicuously as the kind brother, 
the considerate neighbor, the righteous judge, the 
pleader for mercy, the dispenser of justice. 

Witness the interview between him and Lot, at the 
time their respective herdmen were at strife, because 
their master’s ‘‘ substance was great, so that they 
could not dwell together.’”’ From the account it 
would seem that Abram (he was not yet named 
Abraham) was the leader, the ruling spirit of the two, 
for it says he went, and ‘‘ Lot with him ;”’ in another 
place, ‘‘ and Lot also, which went with Abram,” etc. 
His, certainly, was the stronger mind. But it is not 
this superiority that has arrested my attention lately, 
so much as the kind, forbearing, peace-loving dispo- 
sition manifested by him towards his kinsman, when 
their herdmen were striving, and when many a one 
would have espoused the cause of his own servants, 
and have exacted a so-called justice, or the vindica- 
tion and establishment of his own rights over the 
claim of those with whom he was at variance. He 
did not speak even of arbitration, but plainly and 
simply, yet positively, stated what must be done. 
‘“‘ Let there be no strife, I pray thee, between thee and 
me, and between my herdmen and thy herdmen, for 
we be brethren. Is not the whole land before thee ? 
Separate thyself, I pray thee, from me: if thou wilt 
take the left hand, then I will goto the right ; or if 
thou depart to the right hand, then I will go to the 
left.” Can a more noble course be imagined? Any 
sacrifice, any relinquishment on his part, to maintain 
peace and good fellowship with his kinsman ; no in- 
sisting on “‘ rights ;”’ no grasping after more territory, 
in the fear that Lot might, in time, possess more than 
he ; no jealousy of the latter’s supremacy, should he 
gain it. He made no choice of location, but allowed 
Lot to select his own place, himself taking what was 
left, and being satisfied with his allotment ; and why ? 
for the sake of peace and love. 

Where in modern times, these times of ‘ expan- 
sion,” can we find a counterpart to this nobility of 
character, this eliminating of self, this desire for an 
amicable adjustment of the difficulties naturally arising 
from the striving of the herdmen? We do not find 
that Abraham even thought what a loss it might be 
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to himself, financially, to settle matters in this way. 
All his endeavors were for peace and good feeling. 

Notice, also, in his discourse with Lot, how he 
puts himself and his herdmen in the first position, as 
though he and his might have been most in the 
wrong, if wrong there was : “ between me and thee,” 
‘between my herdmen and thy herdmen.” 

Space forbids a detailed account of this grand pa- 
triarch ; and though in some instances he exhibited 
weaknesses, of which he doubtless subsequently re- 
pented, and was ashamed, we can but see that even 
these failings were on the side of peace; and as if to 
offset these weaknesses, we see his firmness at the 
“battle of the kings,’ when Melchizedek met and 
blessed him, and the king of Sodom wanted to divide 
the spoils. He would take nothing, “from a thread 
even to a shoe-latchet,” ‘“‘save only that which the 
young men have eaten, and the portion of the men 
which went with me.” Nothing could induce him to 
swerve from the high standard he had raised for him- 
self. And was he lowered in the estimation of his 
neighbors by such integrity? Nay, verily; all re- 
spected, all revered him ; even, when “ a stranger and 
a sojourner”’ with the children of Heth, he desired to 
buy a burying-place for his loved Sarah, they would 
not sell it to him ; but because “he was a mighty 
prince among them,” they would allow him his choice 
of sepulchres. This he would not accept, but would 
pay for it. He was honored of God, who said to him, 
“Fear not, Abram ; I am thy shield, and thy exceed- 
ing great reward,” a saying amply verified to him. 
“And I will establish my covenant between me and 
thee, and thy seed after thee, in their generations, for 
an everlasting covenant, to be a God unto thee and to 
thy seed after thee.” 

Yet not to Abraham alone is such promise given, 
‘‘ but in every nation, he that feareth Him, and work- 
eth righteousness, is accepted with Him.” 

Oh! that individuals and nations might emulate 
the example of Abraham in his love of peace, and his 
strivings to do the right ! 

ELizABETH H. COALe. 
Webster City, Lowa, Seventh month 11, 1899. 


More than half the pain and discomfort of ordi- 
nary lives come from the petty unkindnesses and 


slights among kindred and friends. More than _ half 
the wrecks of what were once promising friendships 
are caused, not by the discovery by one or other of 
great deficiencies in mind or character in the friend, 
but by petty tricks or deceptions revealed, or small 
neglects, or those slights—hardest of all to pardon, 
and never, we fear, quite forgotten—that are done, 
not to one’s self, but to the near and dear ones whose 
feelings we would safeguard at any time at the ex- 
pense of our own. 
Be kind in time. 

personal inconvenience. 


Be kind even at the risk of 

Be kind to the infirm and 
old and uninteresting. Be kind to the people you 
don’t like. Forbear the irritating word. Send your 
thought just a second or two ahead of your speech, 
that want of tact may not effect as much mischief 
as positive ill will—Catholic News. 
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AN IMPORTANT WORK ON TEMPERANCE,’ 


Tue primary object of this extensive examination of 
the whole Temperance problem, a stout book of 626 
pages, is the consideration of Temperance legislation 
in relation to the general social question. It is an 
authoritative work by scientific experts, and hence 
takes rank as a notable contribution to social science. 

Lady Henry Somerset has thus stated the value 
of the book: ‘“‘ We are on the eve now of a struggle 
which will probably be the decisive one, but which 
will be fierce and prolonged. At this point, therefore, 
it seems to me of supreme importance that the tem- 
perance forces should unite. Too long they have 
been severed and weakened by differences which | 
believe must be overcome before their attack can be 
efficient, and it is for this reason that I, in accordance 
with many others, hail the appearance of a remarka- 
ble book, which is the most valuable addition to the 
literature of the temperance cause that, to my mind, 
has yet been given.” 

The temperance movement has been in existence 
since 1826. During its early and humble stages the 
philosopher De Quincey foresaw its future magnitude, 
writing: ‘‘ The most remarkable instance of a com- 
bined movement in society which history perhaps will 
be summoned to record is that which, in our own 
days, has applied itself to the abatement of intem- 
perance.”’ 

The authors show the extraordinary fact that the 
per capita consumption of alcohol in the United King- 
dom is greater than it was in 1840, when the agitation 
against liquor was in its infancy, thus— 


1840—Galions. 


. 0.97 . 
} ee os . 0.41 


‘ « PESO 31.41 

It is well known that drunkenness prevails chiefly 
in the seaport and mining districts of Great Britain. 
An interesting map shows the comparative status of 
the various shires as regards the liquor habit. North- 
umberland, Durham, and Lancashire are the worst in 
this respect, and are appropriately shown in dark 
color. Salop and the Welsh counties Glamorgan- 
shire, Monmouth, and Pembroke follow close behind. 
The white, or most nearly sober, counties on this 
map are Oxford, Cambridge, Suffolk, Huntingdon, 
and Wilt shires. 

In considering the solution of the drink problem 
the authors discuss the questions of reduction of 
licenses, compensation, local veto, public control, 
advantages and defects of high license, conditions of 
the poor in cities as adding to the evil, the establish- 
ment of places of popular recreation free from the 
sale of liquor, etc., etc. Drawing illustrations from 
observation in many localities, from the public laws, 
and from opinions of statesmen and philanthropists, 
and offering valuable original suggestions of their 
own, the writers have made a volume that will for a 
long time to come be a store-house for the reformer 
and the social scientist. 


1898—Gallons. 
Spirits, . . . Leg 
Wine, 


Beer, . . 


1 The Temperance Problem and Social Reform. By Joseph Rown- 
tree, author of ‘‘ Temperance Legislation,’’ etc.; and Arthur Sherwell, 
author of ‘‘ Life in West London,” etc. Fourth edition. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 
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Canon Wilberforce says of the work, ‘“‘ Without 
endorsing all the conclusions arrived at I consider 
Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell’s book a most valua- 
ble contribution towards the solution of the greatest 
social problem of our day, and I trust that it will be 
widely read and studied.”’ 

The London Oxtlook thus strongly sums up the 
importance of the book: ‘ Were we asked to name 
the book of the year on domestic politics—that is to 
say, the book of most urgent national importance— 
we should without hesitation name this unpretentious 
survey of a problem which is at once the despair and 
disgrace of British public men. Here, at least, is a 


survey of the problem which, were it mastered by the 
electorate and through them by Members of Parlia- 
ment, must bring order out of present chaos and 
make England a cleaner, sweeter place to live in.”’ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
EXPERIENCE IN A MID-WEEK MEETING. 


Our meeting was small, about one-half the usual 
attendance. In the early part we felt discouraged,— 
queried in mind, What are we coming to? and re- 
membered the large meetings formerly convened here ; 
and mentally queried, What can we do to encourage 
and draw others of our membership to meet with us 
on these occasions? Our minds were filled with 
desire to act, and with faith in works of our own, 
when we were suddenly reminded of what interesting 
and comforting occasions these little meetings have 
generally been to us, and the Source whence we ob- 
tained the comforting power, when Divine life over- 
spread our little assembly. The feeling of discour- 
agement, and any reliance in man’s wisdom, had 
passed away, and true spiritual worship was realized. 
Love clothed our spirits; we were reminded of the 
time when probably not any of the present company 
enjoyed silent meetings or attended those held in the 
middle of the week. Those who maintained them at 
that time have nearly all passed on, and we are now 
blessed through their faithfulness. 

Then the income of the spirit was felt to abound 
in a good degree ; we were set free from the bondage 
of self love; charity prevailed, and our intellectual 
strength was subdued, and we basked in the strength- 


; ening Light or power of God. Our faith in the 


Divine was renewed, we realized that it remains true, 
—‘there is one Lord, one Faith, and one Baptism”’ ; 
which baptism is spiritual, and may reach and draw 
to us the absent ones on account of whom we are so 
deeply concerned. It may not only reach but teach 
them more effectually than any reasoning or encour- 
aging word given them in our intellectual persuasive- 
ness,—for what force is more powerful than prayer? 
We had now come to know of the “‘ one faith.” We 
were filled with his love ; all discouragement had left 
us: the meeting closed—we returned to our homes 
with the feeling that our time had been profitably 
spent. 

Then, absent Friends, can we not all come to 
know of the at-one-ment by living in harmony with 
each other, and with the Divine Power? It all de- 
pends upon whether we overcome difficulties or 
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whether the difficulties overcome us. Following 


Christ, we learn that not by escaping the depths, but 
by coming out of them victorious over self, shall we 
merit the reward that awaits those who overcome as 
he overcame the world. 
Seventh month 15, 1899. 


JoserH POWELL. 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 
1899. 
FRIENDS’ LESSONS IN OLD TESTAMENT. 
No. 32.—EI1GHTH Montu 6. 
THE BOOKS OF SAMUEL. 

GOLDEN TExtT.—I will raise me up a faithful Priest, that shall 
do according to that which is in mine heart and in my 
mind.—I. Samuel, ii., 35. 

Scripture Reading, I. Samuel, iv., 1-18. 

THE two books of Samuel, like the two books of 

Kings, were originally one book. The separation 

into two books is of comparatively recent date. They 

owe their title to the fact that Samuel is a leading 
character in the earlier portions of the first of them. 

There is no reason whatever for the belief that they 

were written by him. Indeed both the author and the 

time of authorship are wholly unknown. Mention is 
made in the books of “ Kings of Judah” (I. Samuel, 

xxvii., 6). Now there were no kings of “ Judah”’ 

until the separation of the kingdom after Solomon, in 

the roth century B.C.; wherefore it may be safely 
concluded that the books were written after that time. 

Analysis of the contents of the books shows that the 

writer had access to older material, and that he com- 

bined it in the usual style of eastern composition, not 
always with great care as to continuity or consistency. 

Several old songs are quoted, as the “Song of Han- 

nah” (I. Samuel, ii., 1-10) and the “Song of the 

Bow” (II. Samuel, i., 19-27). 

The subject matter of the books includes the early 
life of Samuel, the founding of the monarchy under 
Saul, the relations of Saul and David, and the king- 
ship of David. The first of these periods is a con- 
tinuation of the period of Judges, when “‘ there was 
no king in Israel; every man did that which was 
right in his own eyes”’ (Judges, xxi., 25). We are 
introduced first to the household of Elkanah, a man 
of Ephraim. Account is given of the birth of Samuel 
and of his dedication to the Lord as a Nazarite. ‘I 
will give him unto the Lord all the days of his life, 
and there shall no razor come upon his head.” (I. 
Samuel, i., 11.) The words are much the same as 
those used in the case of Sampson, being the usual 
formula for such dedication (See Numbers, vi., 2-5). 
There could hardly be a greater contrast than that 
between these two, dedicated under the same vows. 
It would seem that the time of Samuel may have 
been earlier than that of Sampson, since in the time 
of the latter the Israelites were already in subjection 
to the Philistines (Judges, xiii., 1; xv., 10-13), while 
the events which led to that subjection are related in 
connection with the early life of Samuel. On the 
other hand, however, Josephus definitely states that 
Eli became high priest and governor of the Israelites 
after the death of Sampson. According to the same 
authority the events of the story of Ruth occurred 
during this period of Eli’s priesthood. 


Less than a score of miles from Ramah, the home 
of Samuel, was the national sanctuary of Shiloh. 
Here were located the tabernacle, and the ark of the 
wanderings. To what extent the national character 
of the sanctuary was recognized we cannot say with 
any certainty. Certainly it had no such exclusive 
sanctity as was afterward assigned to the Temple at 
Jerusalem. We have seen already that local shrines 
were not unknown, as in the cases of Gideon, of 
Micah, of the Danites at Dan. On the other hand, 
we would infer from the whole account in I. Samuel, 
that Shiloh was recognized in some measure as belong- 
ing to the whole nation. To this sanctuary Samuel 
was taken as achild and became a kind of subordinate 
priest (I. Samuel, ii., 18). It is to be noted that he 
was not of the house of Aaron, from which priests 
were to be appointed under the so-called Mosaic law, 
neither was he of the Levites who were set apart to 
serve the priests. (Numbers, xviii., 1-7, iii., 6-10). 
There are many other indications that the laws, after- 
wards written down in Leviticus and Deuteronomy 
were unknown even to the priests in the early days of 
the Hebrew nation. Inthe further story of Samuel 
we are told that he was asleep in the temple ‘‘ where 
the ark of God was.” This fact is obscured by mis- 
translation in the ordinary version of the Old Testa- 
ment. Now under the law none but the priests might 
venture into this place on pain of death. (Numbers, 
iii., 10; xvii, 7.) Again both Samuel and Saul 
offered sacrifice at altars on the “high places ;”’ that 
is, on the hilltops, where the Canaanites were accus- 
tomed to build their altars and to set up their sacred 
trees. But the law in Deuteronomy (xii., 5-14) for- 
bids the offering of sacrifice at any place except at 
the shrine especially appointed. This same general 
ignorance of the law is observed throughout the 
period of Judges and down to the time of the later 
kings of Judah. Elijah also offered sacrifices on the 
‘high places”’ at a time after the reign of Solomon. 
These facts can be explained only on the assumption 
that what was afterward called the law of Moses was 
unknown, at least in many of its details, during this 
whole period. On the other hand, some of the 
observances which were afterward incorporated in 
those laws were common, and may very well date back 
to the great hero-leader. 

Eli, the high priest, was an old man and the duties 
of his office were in the hands of his two sons. 
Better examples there could not be of the “ hireling 
ministry.” They were priests indeed ‘for revenue 
only.”’ Every sacrifice offered to God must be shared 
with them and their share was the first consideration 
—the Lord could wait (I. Samuel, ii., 15, 16). Nor 
were still grosser sins wanting to condemn these 
unworthy priests. The aged father protested, mildly 
but in vain. Finally an unknown prophet appeared 
(I. Samuel, ii., 27-36) who laid condemnation upon 
the family of Eli and foretold its downfall. The pre- 
diction was accomplished in an attack on the Hebrews 
by the Philistines, in the course of which the two 
sons of the high priest were slain and the ark of 
Jehovah was captured. The battle took place near 
the plains of Esdraelon, so often the scene of conflict, 
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and the defeat was a crushing one. The Israelites | 
were reduced to the condition of a subject people, all 
arms being taken from them, and even working in 
metal forbidden (I. Samuel, xiii., 19-22). 

In the opening chapters of I. Samuel we see that, 
as in the case of previous books, the purpose of it is 
ethical, not historical merely. The formula of the 
book of Judges might have been used again. The 
children of Israel transgressed . . and the 
Lord sold them into the hands of the Philistines. 
The transgression of the people in general is an im- 
plied one only. The definite sins for which punish- 
ment came speedily were the sins of the priests. The 
evils of an hereditary priesthood, or what was subject 
to the same evils, a priesthood assigned as a liveli- 
hood to a class, was at the basis of the Friends’ testi- 
mony against the hireling ministry. It was directed 
against those who take the disgraceful attitude pre- 
dicted of the house of Eli in its downfall: “I pray 
thee put me into one of the priests’ offices that I may 
eat a piece of bread.” We have no testimony against 
any earnest, dedicated soul who accepts a livelihood 
from his fellow-Christians that he may help to spread 
the gospel ; it is only against those who take up the 
work for what they can get out of it, whether in 
money, position, or power. But we recognize the 
peril to those whose livelihood is involved in their 
gospel message, that they may prophesy smooth 
things to their own generation and confine their con- 
demnation to evil in generations gone by. We do 
not escape the danger in our own Society—we only 
lessen it. And it is the duty of the earnest teacher 
of these lessons to impress above most things this 
lesson : that like Jesus of Nazareth we too were born 
to this end, came into the world for this cause— 
‘that we may bear witness to the truth ’’—that truth 
that is revealed to each for the healing of all. 


A NEW VIEW OF PROHIBITION. 
ApPLeton MorGAN in discussing recent legislation 
against the drink evil, in the forthcoming issue of 
Popular Science Monthly presents an aspect of the 
question that will perhaps set people to thinking. 
He writes : 

‘‘Our conclusion, so far as a conclusion could be 
said to have been reached, was that the failure lay in 
misapplication of waysto means, rather than of means 
to ends—namely, that an attempt to abolish the crime 
(or misdemeanor) of drunkenness by punishing, not 
the criminal, but the community in which he com- 
mitted the crime, and to prevent law-breaking by 
legislating out of existence the neutral instrument 
which happened to form the particular temptation to 
the particular law-breaker (or with which he found it 
convenient to commit the crime), was quite too logical 
to be practicable ; as, for instance, law abolishing the 
use of spoons, as so many temptations to house- 
breakers ; or of railways, because trespassers on rail- 
way tracks were often killed; or steamboats, because 
steamboat boilers sometimes burst, would be quite too 
logical for public conveniepce. Whence it followed 
that there was no demand for prohibitive liquors laws, 


and therefore only failure had resulted from attempting 
to enforce them.” 


THE DOUKHOBORS. 


Extracts from letters written to Zhe Friend by William Evans, of 

Moorestown, N. J., who with Joseph S. Elkinton, of Philadelphia, 
has been visiting the Doukhobors in Manitoba. 
Asout noon we came to the log-houses erected in the 
middle of last winter, by the Canadian Government, 
for the first ship load of immigrants. The carpenters 
lived in tents while the logs were being got out and 
fitted together. The homes consist of a series of one- 
storied rooms, placed in close juxtaposition, the whole 
being about one hundred and fifty feet long by twenty 
wide, and covered with pole rafters, on which a thick 
coat of clay is laid. The chinks between the logs 
are filled with clay or mortar, and each room has a 
door and window. Bunks are fitted at the sides, wide 
enough to accommodate two persons, and one above 
another as in a sleeping-car, and fitted with curtains. 
The floor is of logs, hewed flat on the upper side. 
Large iron kettles of the capacity of a barrel were 
suspended near the buildings, for use in washing, and 
two wells had been dug at a little distance, the water 
in which appeared to be eight feet below the prairie 
surface and was cold and free from alkaline contami- 
nation. A log stable also stood near and a few cows 
and horses pastured hard by. We spent First-day at 
this village. Their visible religious observances 
seemed mainly chanting of psalms, followed by a dis- 
course or repetition from one of their number. The 
singing, at a little distance sounded very pleasing, 
with a quaver which brought to mind the A£olian 
harp, now low and plaintive, then swelling into the 
bolder notes of a reed instrument. The people seem 
to take their principal social pleasure in this way, and 
may often be heard as they pass in groups from one 
village to another. There were no pastimes indulged 
in, repugnant to our First-day education, no petulant 
nor quarrelsome outcries from the children, but a 
friendly, subdued conversation at each others’ door- 
ways ; and if we happened, in passing, to pause, some 
one would quickly bring a light portable bench and 
ask us to be seated. ies 

[At a religious meeting] J. S. E. addressed them, 
and was ably interpreted by the Prince. Occasionally 
there would be responses, mostly by the elder, Veri- 
gin, and bowing by all the Russians. After a time of 
silence, J.S. E. knelt in prayer, and at its conclusion, 
all knelt upon one knee, and bowed their heads nearly 
to the ground. They then explained through the 
interpreter that the bowing was not to man, but in 
acknowledgment of the blessing of the Divine Spirit ; 
and signified their entire assent to the spiritual truths 
that had been declared; and said that before they left 
Russia they had been told there was a people in this 
country called Quakers, who held spiritual views like 
their own, and that they were glad to be acquainted 
with them ; and that they were thankful to this people, 
not only for having helped them pecuniarily, but for 
giving.them their sympathy in a strange land. Their 
demeanor and actions showed plainly the sincerity of 
their feeling and expression. 

From the beginning to the end of our interview 
there was no indication of listlessness or inattention, 
but a serious and earnest entering into communion of 
feeling, which was very remarkable. Finally they 
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asked through the Prince that our Society should 
intervene with the Czar for the release of their rela- 
tives who are banished to Siberia. 
the most interesting parts of the whole deeply impres- 
sive occasion manifested itself. 

Six matronly women left the line in which they 
had stood, and advanced in front of us, who were, 
the Prince said, the mothers or relatives of some of 
the banished ones. 
Society had already addressed a memorial to the Czar, 
invoking his clemency for those in his dominions who, 
from conscientious motives, could not carry out all 
the government requirements, and that when we re- 
turned home, we would present their request to our 
people, and do what we could forthem. The women 
quietly wiped their tears, and one with noble features 
said they were the mothers of sons who were in ban- 
ishment, and they earnestly hoped that our people 
would do what they could for their help. 
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And here one of | 


We explained to them that our | 


gitsky. He was in the hicdaw navy for some years, 
but even while there felt the iniquity of war, and was 
imprisoned by the Government for adhering to his 
| convictions, in a narrow cell, as a lunatic. Later he 
| was taken to a military post on the boundary between 
| Russia and Afghanistan, where he passed a number 
of months. His persistent refusal to serve as a sol- 
dier, exasperated the authorities, and he was told he 
must travel back to Moscow alone, and report to the 
| Officials there. He rode on horseback over a desert 
for 300 miles, obtaining food and water at posts 70 
miles apart. When he reached Moscow he was in- 
formed that his term of service had expired. After 
his liberation he took charge of the arrangements for 
the transportation of the Doukhobors, and performed 
the work to the great satisfaction of the officers of the 
Lake Huron, and received much commendation from 


| quarantine and Government officials at Halifax and 





St. John. 


During the voyage he daily traveled up 


DOUKHOBOR WOMEN PLOWING. 


(From a photograph furnished us by Harry V. 


In the morning of Seventh-day, the 17th, we 
struck tent after the rain had ceased ; and, our toilet 
performed at the brook-side, we drove to a Doukho- 
bor village of seven tents. As we approached, nine- 


teen men and women were engaged in drawing a | 


plough ; stout wooden pieces across the draught rope 
being fitted with smaller ropes or “ breast straps,’’ so 
as to work two and two, excepting the leader. Four 
others were pulling a light harrow. They had made 
many good straight furrows, but when they recog- 
nized Dimitri Alexandre, as they always styled the 
Prince, they left the plough, and soon the whole 
population were gathered about us. J. S. E.’s relig- 
ious expression and sympathy were evidently very 
grateful to them; then, while the Prince was impart- 
ing information respecting the ship-load in quarantine, 
and other news which they had no daily paper 
to convey, we looked in upon a few sick folk in 
the tents. evs 

On awakening on the morning of Sixth month 19, 
we heard the sound of an arriving vehicle, and soon 
the Prinee recognized the voice of Leopold Souler- 


Haight, Halifax, N. S.) 


| and down the decks, clad in oilskins, and bearing a 
hose with which the planks were deluged with water, 
while twenty picked Doukhobors with brooms, 
scrubbed with enthusiasm. In this way the popula- 
tion of the ship, over 2,000, were kept inhealth. He 
is a laughing, breezy man, full of resources, and his 
experience in the navy has qualified him in different 
ways for leadership among the Doukhobors. Not 
long before our encounter with him, he and a party 
of Doukhobors came to a river swollen from rains, 

| 120 feet wide, and no boat or raft for their transport. 

| He got a man on the opposite shore to fling a stone 
| across, to which a string was attached, and by aid of 
the string a stout rope was drawn over, and fastened 
to a tree on each bank. Next a second rope was 
stretched and secured a few feet above the first. 
Soulergitsky himself then walked the lower rope, 
using the upper as a hand-rail. He laughed heartily 
as he described to the Prince the apprehensions of his 
men, when they essayed to follow him over the un- 
stable bridge ; but all made the crossing safely. He 
and the Prince had much to communicate to each 





other, and to discuss respecting the disposition of the 
2,300 from quarantine. This was the more important 
as D. A. Hilkoff was expecting, after meeting the 
new arrivals at Quebec, to take passage for Switzer- 
land, to visit his family. 

The air being cool, a little fire in the log-house 
where we breakfasted was quite agreeable. A num- 
ber of women, whose children had been left behind for 
a time in the hospital at St. John, and for whom 
J. S. E. had then interested himself, came into the 
room to express their obligation, and about twenty 
handkerchiefs were consigned to our care, for the ac- 
ceptance of women Friends. We then drove three 
miles to another log-house village, where, the people 
expecting us, were outside, and apparently in their 
best attire. J.S. E. addressed them feelingly, and 
there was much fervent, religious response to his re- 
marks and prayer. It seemed difficult, indeed, to 
close the meeting, such was the interest felt and 
shown on both sides. ; 

We saw near by two blacksmith shops, erected by 
the Doukhobors, the forges and bellows purchased 
with funds sent from Philadelphia, and it was in one 
of these that our wagon tongue was neatly repaired. 
Two complete ox-wagons made by the immigrants, 
and the ox-yokes also were in evidence. Other 
mechanics had made kegs from sections of logs, by 
hallowing out the interior and inserting heads. A 
saw-pit had been constructed, and lumber placed to 
season on house roofs. Cabbage plants were growing 
in hot beds, and much ground sowed with rye. It 
was easy to see that both men and women were pos- 
sessed of varied industrial abilities, so as not only to 
be able to provide for their own wants, but as oppor- 
tunity offered, could dispose of some of their manu- 
factures to others. We were told that every article 
of clothing they wear, including caps for the men, 
and boots and shoes, are their own workmanship, and 
that their food costs them about two dollars per month 
percapia. . . .: 

The children seemed cheerful and lively and won- 
derfully restrained, under parental care, from any dis- 
play of selfishness or quarrelsomeness; but in no 
instance do I recall seeing a parent chide or correct a 
child. There seemed throughout the whole com- 
munity no evidence of unhappiness or of impatience ; 
but the indications all were of religious restraint, and 
of apparent thankfulness for release from a country 
where they were unable to carry out their convictions 
unmolested, and of hopefulness for the future in their 
newly chosen land. 


Gop’s word laid up and hid in the heart is one of 


the surest preventives of sin. If a man rejoices in 
the way of God's testimonies, as much as in all riches, 
he will not be too greedy for illegal gain. Medita- 
tion on God’s precepts will increase our respect for 
his ways.—Christian Standard. 
>¢€ 

“Many do with opportunites as children do at the 

seashore ; they fill their little hands with sand, and 


then let the grains fall through, one by one, till all 
are gone.”’ 
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DR. TRUEBLOOD’S OBSERVATIONS. 
“As to the feeling in Europe about the Philippine 
problem,” said Dr. Trueblood, in answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘the masses of common people know nothing 
and care nothing about it, so far as I was able to dis- 
cover. The politicians and others interested in colonial 
extension are, of course, anxious that the United 
States should follow in their footsteps. 

“ But the thinking classes, especially those inter- 
ested in the cause of justice and peace, with no excep- 
tion, spoke with disapproval of the American policy 
in the Philippines, saying that the nation had not only 
taken a step backward, but had greatly lessened its 
influence on civilization. Many of them look upon 
the American aggressions in the East asa great crime, 
and others call it a calamity from which our nation 
cannot soon recover. A prominent editoral writer on 
a great London paper said to me: ‘ You have not 
taken the Philippines so much as they have taken 
you.”’—Soston Herald. 


BE patient towards all men. The cold hammer 
fashions the hot iron. He who would govern others 
must first learn to govern himself. Passion is blind. 
Cool, deliberate, and at the same time energetic action 
makes itself felt in every department of life. 

Be patient towards your brethren. Some men 
are slow to see into good things. They want to do 
right, but it takes them a good while to determine 
what is required of them. Every member of the 
body of Christ is not an eye. To get out of patience 
with these dull ones will not help either them or you. 
Give them time and they will do their duty. We all 
have our infirmities. Let us bear with each other. 

To be patient you must have patience. The 
stream cannot flow if the fountain is dry. The fruit 
will not grow without the tree. Resolutions alone 
against impatience will not answer. You must pray 
as well as resolve. Ask God not merely to help you 
in your outward conduct, but to give you the inward 
grace. Unless you get that you will fail, as you 
have failed before. Be determined on victory in this. 
— World's Crisis. 

z¢ 

Ir is one among the pious and valuable maxims, 
which are ascribed to Francis de Sales: ‘ A judicious 
silence is always better than truth spoken without 
charity.’”’ The very undertaking to instruct or cen- 
sure others, implies an assumption of intellectual or 
moral superiority. It cannot be expected, therefore, 
that the attempt will be well received, unless it is 
tempered with a heavenly spirit. ‘‘ Though I speak 
with the tongues of men and of angels, and have not 
charity, I am become as sounding brass or a tinkling 
cymbal. ’’—7. C. Upham. 

s~€ 

RESOLUTION sicklied over with the pale cast of 
thought never accomplished much in the working-day 
world. The self,-doubter is the predestined failure. 
It is better to go cheerfully on as far as possible, even 
if one brings up square and sharp against a limitation, 
than to stop short for fear of a possible barrier.— Vogue. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF REPOSE. 

In these days of noise and all unrest it may be fitting 
to direct attention to the value of bodily and spiritual 
repose ; not the repose that is akin to inertia, but such 
reasonable conservation and direction of our forces as 
is consistent with the truest accomplishment of duty. 
There has been a great deal said of late about “the 
strenuous life,” and an urging of our youth to a 
constant pursuit of the great prizes of the world. 
But is such advice of the soundest kind? Perhaps 
our nervous American atmosphere will always foster 
a sufficient strenuousness on the part of the young 
and the ambitious. Is there not rather a need for the 
restraining voice, preaching to our restless time the 
Doctrine of Repose ? 

The dignity which is an inseparable part of char- 
acter in the greatest men and women has grown out 
of a quietude of power, an unresting yet unhasting 
performance of each day’s work, a conscious self- 
restraint that in time becomes unconscious. Who 
does not admire the man strong and noble and stead- 
fast through all the hours, who yet gives us an 
impression of calm, controlled endurance ? The sweet 
patience and unfailing tranquility of the wise mother, 
—who does not feel himself the better in that fine 
presence? These qualities are not altogether matters 
of inheritance or temperament ; they may be acquired 
by all who will avoid restlessness, who will hold 
themselves superior to petty discouragements, and will 
keep before their thoughts the assurance that life is 
great and good and sweet. : 

We see all about us people who succumb to chance 
worriments, people who have never really gotten con- 
trol of themselves. They make themselves and their 
neighbors uncomfortable, they form habits of fussiness 
and inquietude ; and though they cannot be accused of 
positive wrong-doing, their state of mind and their 
habitual attitude seem to serener souls truly pitiable. 
What a healing balm after an experience of these 
weaker ones is the coming of some strong, sane 
friend on whose equanimity and godly cheerfulness we 
can depend absolutely ! 

‘« For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 

Seem here no painful inch to gain, 


Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main.’’ 


| 


| 
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The world has always been blest with some who 
stood among their fellow-men stately and serene, like 
the unshaken oak among its lesser brothers of the 
forest. Fox and Penn were such figures; Words- 
worth and Tennyson were such; he whose gracious 
smile and beautiful courtesy we knew until so recently 
was of this high company. There are still among us 
those whose presence is as a benediction. Constant 
incentives to us are those and these, teaching us the 
worth of repose amid excitement, telling us, if we 
will but hearken, that God rewards those most richly 
whose hearts are attuned to the harmonies of life,— 


who, like Matthew Arnold, strive daily for the accom- 
plishing of— 


AN essay on the subject of the so-called ‘‘ ordinance”’ or 
‘‘sacrament’’ of the Supper, prepared by John William 
Graham, M.A. (Dalton Hall, Owens College, Manchester), 
is in the press of James Clarke & Co., 13, Fleet street, Lon- 
don, and will beissued at once. It has the title, ‘‘ The Lord's 
Supper: A Historical Study from the Standpoint of the Soci- 
ety of Friends,’’ and is a calm and serious discussion of the 
evidence of authority in the Scriptures for the observance of 
the Supper, and of the place claimed for it in the rituals of 
the churches. It may not be known that many church writers 
have candidly owned the slenderness of the authority for the 
‘‘ordinance,’’ and as to that have practically conceded the 
ground taken by Friends. 


WE have received, through the kindness of our friend 
Charles Thompson, of Morland, Cumberlandshire, a copy of 
the Extracts from the Minutes and Proceedings of London 
Yearly Meeting of 1899. The report is a full and valuable 
one, containing, besides the minutes of meetings, much infor- 
mation as to charities, temperance, peace movements, the 
Doukhobors, etc. The Testimonies Concerning Deceased 


Friends are models of interesting and uplifting Quaker bi- 
ography. 


THE Central Committee and other committees in prepara- 
tion for the conference at Chatauqua in 1900, met at Whittier 
Hall, Asbury Park, on the 21st and 22d instant, with a good 
attendance. Important work was done, a full report of which 
we shall print at a later day. 


THE attention of Friends is called to the notice, on another 
page, of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, to be held at Valley 
Meeting-house, on the 8th proximo. 








DEATHS. 


BOND.—In Wilmington, Del., Seventh month 19, 1899, 
Mary J., wife of Joseph A. Bond, and daughter of the late 
Norris Maris; she was a member of Wilmington Monthly 
Meeting. 

CADWALLADER.—In Unionville, Centre county, Pa., 
Fourth month 30, 1899, Phebe J. Cadwallader, wife of 
William S. Gadwallader (formerly of York county), and 
daughter of the late Isaac Hicklin, of Chester county, Pa. 
She was a member with Friends, and although not a frequent 


attender of meeting, her principles were in unison with those 
of our body. 
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Hers was a beautiful life, a life of devotion and self-sacri- 
fice to her children and invalid husband. 

Greatly do we miss her cheerful face, her kindly interest, 
her words of encouragement ; yet we feel that she has gained 
a rich reward. * * 

FUSSELL. —At Narbeth, Seventh month 23, 1899, Laura 
Lewis, wife of William Henry Fussell ; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. Interment at Friends’ 
ground, Newtown Square. 


KIRK.—At Weldon, Pa., Sixth month 17, 1899, Joseph 
Kirk, aged 59 years, 7 months, and 4 days. 

LEEDOM.—At Media, Pa., Seventh month 21, 1899, 
Hannah A., widow of William Leedom, in her 76th year. 

POPE.—At Bristol, Pa., Seventh month 18, 1899, Ger- 
trude, wife of Rowland Pope, and daughter of the late Caleb 
and Evangeline Ardmore, aged 47 years. 





EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
VII.—DAYS IN LONDON. 
BY HOWARD M. JENKINS. 
WHEN I left London, on the 27th ult., there had 
been just twenty-seven days since my coming ashore 
at Southampton, and omitting the ten days on the 
Continent, I had spent seventeen in London. Three 
of these had been First-days, and three were given 
to the ‘“‘ White Slave ” Congress, so that eleven were 
left for sight-seeing. 

I must confess that I did not work hard at sight- 
seeing on all the eleven days. To go from morning 
till night looking at things that are interesting and 
novel is a strain, mental as well as physical, which 
calls for one younger and more ardent than myself. 
So there were two or three of the eleven in which 
my principal achievements were to walk a little, read 
a little, write letters (this is not so readily done in the 
midst of travel engagements), and take rides on the 


top of anomnibus. , , , 


The first week in the great capital I had my home 
at Chelsea, in the West End, enjoying the kind hos- 
pitality of friends whom I had known of, but now 


met for the first time. Percy Bigland, the artist, 
whose picture, ‘‘ The Quaker Wedding,” in possession 
of our friend Isaac H. Clothier, has introduced him 
to many Americans, Friends and others, has _ his 
home in Chelsea, near the river, and almost within a 
stone’s throw of the Carlyle house, in Cheyne Row. 
Chelsea is, in fact, an artists’ neighborhood ; in Tite 
street, near the Biglands’, are, with others, the homes 
of two famous American painters, J. S. Sargent and 
E. A. Abbey. ‘ 

Going from the delightful Tite street home—filled 
with artistic objects and adornments, and a most 
serene, Friendly atmosphere—into the city, the ordi- 
nary route of the omnibuses takes you by West- 
minster, the Abbey, the Houses of Parliament, the 
Government offices, Whitehall, the ‘‘ Horse-Guards,” 
etc., then by Trafalgar Square (which and “ the Bank”’ 
may be considered the two great centres of London), 
and Charing Cross ; then into and through the Strand 
and Fleet street, by the Inns of Court, up Ludgate 
Hill to St. Paul’s and so to the Mansion House, the 
Bank (of England; ‘‘the Old Lady of Threadneedle 
street’’), and the Royal Exchange. This isa great 
ride; looking back at it, now, I see that it was a 


most impressive and interesting experience to have ' 
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taken it, as I did, from Chelsea to Bishopsgate (east of 
the Bank perhaps half a mile), in part or in whole, 
several times. It is a long trip, and the taking it 
helps to explain how some of my days were spent 
without doing very much more. To get the “ sights ”’ 
of London, to know its great tides of human move- 
ment, to feel one’s self in the presence of its principal 
historical monuments, there is no better way. And 
one must reflect that London is the great city of the 
whole world; there is none other so large. Its pop- 
ulation, now, is computed at something like five mil- 
lions,—nearly as many as the whole of the State of 
Pennsylvania. So that to see and mingle with the 
life of its greatest thoroughfares is an experience 
which one may regard with respect and even with 
enthusiasm, and the impressions of which one must 
not expect to repeat in a lifetime. 
* * * 

The places of interest which one must see in Lon- 
don include, of course, Westminster Abbey, St. Paul’s, 
the Tower, and the Houses of Parliament. All these 
I “did” fairly well. I went to the Abbey to see its 
monuments, on one of the days when you may go 
yourself—without a “‘ verger’’—into ‘the chapels ”’ ; 
and this is by much the most satisfactory way. One 
evening I heard there the 7 o'clock service; it is 
to us plain people very formal ; there is a large pro- 
portion of music and ritual, and the sermon at that 
time was unimpressive in a high degree. The visit 
to the Tower had the added pleasure of the company 
of our friends Dr. Hull and wife, and Mary Travilla 
and Sarah Paist. St. Paul’s I visited one afternoon 
by myself, and heard part of the afternoon service ; 
the monuments are few compared with those of the 
Abbey, though many are of interest, and excepting 
the crypt, it is easy to see all. One fact that strikes 
you, both here and at the Abbey, is that large and 
showy memorials have been placed for comparatively 
unimportant people, while room has become hard to 
find for some whose fame is likely to endure. A 
small bust of Tennyson is barely squeezed upon a 
shelf in the Poet’s corner at the Abbey. 

The interior of the Houses of Parliament I saw 
(in company with other Philadelphia friends), very 
satisfactorily, our conductor being John Edward Ellis, 
M. P., of Scarborough (member for a Nottingham- 
shire division), who kindly gave an hour from his 
many pressing engagements to this. He knows the 
buildings, old and new, thoroughly,—their history, 
associations, present uses, etc.,—and we greatly en- 
joyed visiting them under his charge. I was also 
twice in the galleries of the House of Commons 
(through the courtesy of J. E. Ellis, and of H. J. 
Wilson, M. P., whom I have mentioned in connection 
with the ‘“‘ White Slave ’’ Congress), and heard discus- 
sions of pending measures by most of the leading 
members ; and though the subjects under considera- 
tion were not of great importance, the procedure was 
of course very interesting to an American visitor. 

On the three First-days of my stay I was punctual 
in attendance, both from inclination and duty, at the 
meetings of Friends, The first one (Sixth month 4), 
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I went at 9.30 o'clock to the Adult School at West- 
minster, of which Percy Bigland is a teacher, and at 
11 attended Chelsea Meeting. This is usually held 
in the home of Thomas and Anne Warner Marsh, in 
Chelsea Walk, but (their house being under altera- 
tion) it was held for several weeks at the home of the 
Biglands’, in Tite street, usually at 6.30 p. m., at 


which time I was present on the 18th and 25th ult.,— | 


but on the 4th, as said above, at 11 a.m. The num- 
ber who came in varied from ten or twelve to twice 
that many, and the little meeting was impressive and 
uplifting, with a large proportion of silence, but min- 
istry and prayer also. Anne Warner Marsh, a sweet- 
spirited Friend and winning speaker, Irene Ashby, 
a young woman earnestly intent on social betterment, 
and Mary Travilla, spoke in the three meetings which 
I attended. 

On First-day, the 18th, after again spending part 
of an hour in the Adult School at Westminster, I 
attended the meeting there. The house is in St. 
Martin’s Lane, just north of Trafalgar Square. It is 
the most convenient and accessible of the London 
meetings for most American visitors,—who usually 
find quarters in the sections of London between St. 
Paul’s and Westminster. A gateway on the street 
admits to a corridor, then to a pleasant “ lobby”’ and 
conversation room, then to the meeting-house itself, a 
fine room, with oak wainscoting. The attendance, 
on the 18th, was probably fifty or more. Four 
Friends, Anne Warner Marsh and three men, spoke, 
none of them at length, and the General Epistle of 
London Yearly Meeting was read. 


On the 25th I went to Devonshire House meeting 
(12 Bishopsgate, where the Yearly Meeting sits). The 
attendance there on First-days is not large; the loca- 
tion, almost at the east end of London, is not con- 


venient for many Friends. There were, I think, less 
than fifty present. Mary Ann Marriage Allen, a 
mission-worker and evarigelist, whose interest in the 
colored people of our Southern States and in other 
classes, has several times brought her to America, 
was present, and had the principal ministry. She 
had just come back from Palestine, and she had been 
previously in Cyprus, where she saw the Doukhobors 
embarked for Canada. There were communications 
from two men Friends. 

There are several other London meetings,—Stoke 
Newington, Kingston, Wandsworth, Croydon, Peel, 
and others,—but most of them are distant from the 
centre of the city; it is very much as if one lodging 
at Fifteenth and Race streets, or at The Penington, 
were to set off for Frankford or Flushing, and the 
late rising hour and breakfast of London do not 
favor long and early trips on First-day morning. 


x * x 


Rart of one day I spent with our friend William | 
Tallack, at his pleasant home at Upper Clapton, in ; 


the northeastern part of London, close to the line of 
Essex. He has long been the secretary of the How- 


ard Association, whose labors are especially directed | 


to the oversight and reform of prisons and similar 
places of detention. 
ject, and remains, after years of service, fresh, ener- 


| though I now met him for the first time. 








getic, and active. His correspondence with the In- 


| TELLIGENCER, and attentions of various kinds, had 


made our acquaintance by letter of long standing, 
I found 
him an animated and very interesting talker, with a 
fund of information and reminiscence concerning 
Friends. He made some fifty years ago a visit to the 
United States, with an overland trip, by wagon, from 
California to the Mississippi Valley. We walked out, 
across the little river Leigh—from which this part of 
London draws its water supply—into Essex, and saw, 
at a little distance northeastward, the district where 
William Penn spent his childhood, Epping Forest, 
Wanstead, and Walthamstow. The hawthorn was 
still in bloom, and the scarlet plumes of the chestnuts 
abounded. W. Tallack is an interested and intelli- 
gent student of nature, as well as of men, and his 
exact knowledge is refreshing as compared with the 
vague generalities of information which so many of 
us possess. He is, too, though no longer a young 
man (I suppose I may say this with propriety), a 
vigorous English pedestrian, as I fully discovered in 


our afternoon walk. 
* *K 7 


The picture galleries and the parks I partially 
neglected, but I twice visited the great National Gal- 
lery in Trafalgar Square—one of the best in Europe ; 
and I saw at a private view a collection of pictures 
by two Cornish artists, and also the annual exhibition 
of the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colors. 
A reception to the foreign delegates to the W. S. 
Congress was held, as I think I mentioned, at the 
picture-filled rooms of the Royal Society of British 
Artists ; and in the great rooms of Grosvenor House 
(the Duke of Westminster's) there are many famous 
paintings, to which one could give a hurried inspec- 
tion on the evening of the reception there. 


* * * 


One afternoon, under the kind charge of a young 
barrister of the Inner Temple, I visited the precincts 
devoted to law and justice. His chambers are in 
Goldsmith Building, Inner Temple, and close at hand 
is the grave of Goldsmith, whose dust lies in this 
secluded spot. We saw the quaint and venerable 
Temple Church, the Inns of the Middle and Inner 
Temples, and—across the street—the great building 
of the Law Courts, with its fine, but not useful, en- 
trance hall. Several of the court-rooms (they are 
adjoining, and readily visited, one after another) we 
entered, and pausing a while, saw the processes by 
which suitors are supposed to obtain their rights. 
There were jury trials, examinations of witnesses, 
arguments before appeal justices, pleadings by 
counsel, etc., etc., in progress in the several rooms, 
and I got, I think, a fair general and superficial view 
of an English court. 


* * * 


One morning five of us American Friends visited 
Bunhill Fields, in East London, and saw the monu- 
ments to De Foe and Bunyan, and, in the little de- 


| tached ground, the solitary low stone that is the 
He is an authority on the sub- | 


memorial of the dust of George Fox. On another 
day, nine of us made that other Quaker pilgrimage, 
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one of the most delightful possible to us ona June 
day in England, to Jordans. I must speak more at 
length of this latter visit than the present letter will 
allow. 

I did not do all in London that I desired, and as 
I write I contemplate the possibility of a short fur- 
ther visit there, before I return. The manuscript and 
other treasures in the Friends’ collections at Devon- 
shire House were only glanced at in an hour's visit, 
the day I left London. 

Manchester, Seventh month ro. 


A FOREIGN LETTER. 
BICYCLING IN ENGLAND. 


A letter from Edward C. Wilson, son of our friend Isaac Wilson. 
He is conducting a party of students through Great Britain on bicycles. 
George M. Lamb and William C. Tyson, of Baltimore, now students 
at Swarthmore College, are of the number. 


Ir has been suggested that some notes on our wheel- 


ing pilgrimage through England and Scotland might | 


be of interest to readers of the INTELLIGENCER. Our 
party of nine young men sailed from New York 
Sixth month 17, by the Atlantic Transport Line 
steamer Marguette. The ocean experience was novel 
to most of the party. 

Besides the hundred and twenty five passengers 
registered as “‘ first-class,” there were over eight hun- 
dred others called by the sailors ‘ third-class passen- 
gers." These were made up thus: 637 cattle, 140 
dray horses, and 95 racing horses. Except that excur- 
sions among these proved always interesting we should 
scarcely have known that they were aboard. They 
were placed two decks lower than the passengers, and 
mostly fore and aft, though two lines extended nearly 
the entire length of the ship on either side. 

Ocean voyages are all much alike. I shall not 
try to repeat much that has been better written on 
this point. Suffice it to say that when the sea grew 
boisterous I believe our respect for Columbus increased 
as our appetites failed. 

On the eleventh morning, after a foggy night in 
the English Channel and the Straits of Dover, we rose 
early to find our great ship slowly making her way 
among the various strange craft anchored in the lower 
Thames. Our first view of the low Kentish country 
to the south, the toy-like cars of the trains moving 
near us, and the old, substantial buildings of Graves- 
end, proved most interesting. 

Having been unsuccessful in “‘ catching the tide”’ 
it was necessary to land all passengers at Tilbury, 
where a special train awaited us. London afforded a 
marked contrast to our quiet lifeaboard ship. It being 
our intention to visit London more thoroughly in 
Eighth month, we remained only one night in the 
great city. I was much favored in being able to call 
upon Mary Travilla and Sarah R. Paiste, who in com- 
pany with Dr. Hull and wife are spending the summer 
abroad. 

On the morning of the 29th (Fifth-day), we 
wheeled away to the north, passing through several 
outlying business centers that were formerly villages 
apart from London, but which are now incorporated 
in that “largest city of the world.” It was not 
difficult to adjust our road etiquette to meet the 
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English conditions. The text, “Turn to the left in 
meeting and to the right in passing,’”’ just reverses 
our American rule. The grade rises rapidly from 
London, and at Barnet our first stop was made. 
Here, eleven miles from the metropolis, was fought 
one of the most severe battles of the Civil War. 
The Earl of Warwick, the Kingmaker, met Edward 
IV. here in 1471, and was defeated and slain. The 
monument, a simple column of limestone about twenty 
feet high, stands on the village green. As we rested 
at the base of the shaft we recalled the bloody 


| struggle that so set back the course of English civil- 
| ization. 


| fields of this Thirty Years’ War. 


We shall run across several of the battle- 
At St. Albans, 
our stopping place for the night, two battles of the 


| war were fought. 


Our stop at St. Albans was most interesting. 
The hotel, The George, is a rambling, quaint place, 
built, I believe, about 1473; it has only been added to 
at times, and the original structure is very little 
aliered. To the south, in the valley of the Ver, we 
examined what is left of the walls of the ancient 
Roman town of Verulamium. St. Alban, a Roman, 
was executed here in 304 A. D., for his espousal of 
Christianity. He was the first in England to suffer 
martyrdom in the cause. 

There is a fine abbey church here, one of the 
largest in England, that dates back to the reign of 
King Offa II. who founded the abbey in 795, to com- 
memorate the martyrdom of St. Alban. The materials 
used were largely old Roman bricks taken from the 
ruins of the luxurious villas. Near the cathedral 
stands what is said to be the oldest inhabited house 
in England. 

Our course lies northward through Bedford, Cam- 
bridge, and the cathedral towns of Ely, Lincoln, and 
York. Of these I hope to write later. E.C. W. 

Cambridge, England, Seventh month 2. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

A Frienp from Chicago writes in a private letter : 

We have had the company of John J. Cornell and 
wife for the past three weeks, and his service has been 
helpful in our meeting; some notice was given for 
last First-day, and an increased attendance was notice- 
able. Several were not familiar with our custom, but a 
feeling was expressed that they were glad they came. 
John gave a practical and beautiful presentation of the 
Beatitudes, to which an attentive ear was given. 


JASON WEBB of Cumberland, Ky., is the head of what he 


believes to be the largest family in the world. He has 19 
children, 175 grandchildren, and 100 great-grandchildren. 
His brother Miles Webb, who died at 78 (Jason is still flourish- 
ing at 80), has had more than 400 descendants, of whom 225 
were either grandchildren or great-grandchildren. Other 
members of the family have been almost equally prolific, and 
adding to direct descendants other relations, the Webbs in 
the district of Cumberland number altogether about 12,000 
persons. 


RECENT observations among Indians show that in South 
America, as well as in North America, the red woman lives 
longer than the red man. But the average duration of life is 
only seventeen years for both sexes in the South, and 22 per 
cent. of the Indians die during the first year of life. 
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WHAT SHALL CHILDREN DO IN 
VACATION? 
Ellen Lee Wyman, in Trained Motherhood. 


WHEN we hear the wail of regret from parents that 
vacations are so long the question will arise, Why is 
this ? Is this wail because of regard for the children’s 
educational welfare or regard for the parents’ conven- 
ience? Too many parents regard the children’s 
liberty a troubled period of special care and anxiety. 
This is really too bad, for with the right spirit so much 
may be accomplished and enjoyed. Mothers may 
make this an opportunity for much pleasure and 
profit. They should feel it a responsibility and a 
privilege to have their children entirely under their 
direction, and they should make it a study to meet 
this opportunity with systematic plans. Any mother 
is clever enough to do this if she gives the subject 
her best attention and effort. Whatever may be the 
environment or conditions, have some rallying points 
or times during the long summer days. Here isa 
suggestive program followed by a mother for 
several vacations. In the early morning after the 
simple breakfast she would work with them in the 
garden, combining instruction and amusement by 
calling attention to the facts pertaining to the plant 
and animal life all about them, at the same time lead- 
ing them to appreciate the satisfaction of achievement 
by accomplishing a certain amount of work as evi- 
denced by neatly weeded beds and well-trained 
borders. Then the children had their liberty for the 
rest of the morning to dig or build or play—usually 
bare-foot and without the restriction of keeping clean. 
It is a real luxury to children to get just as dirty as 
circumstances allow. 

Hlands and faces were required to be clean for 
lunch. Often a little hand-lunch would be enjoyed 
about half-past ten or eleven, which always tended to 
smooth irritation and promote happiness. After 
regular lunch, when it was too hot to play, the chil- 


dren would all lie flat on their backs on the grass or | 


on the porch, sometimes in the cool shaded rooms, 
while the mother read from some entertaining book 
for an hour or so. Then after a short play, bathing 
and dressing followed, and the cool of the day was 
enjoyed in walking, riding, or lounging. Twice a 
week German lessons took a morning hour. To be 
sure this was in an out-of-town home. What to do 
with city children in a city house or flat is a difficult 
problem, indeed. One feels like throwing up the 
hands with a cry of Don’t! Don't keep the children 
in the city if by any means, by hook or by crook, you 
can 
not 


out for all the time you can. 


and have a little change—something new to eat, 
something new to see, and think and talk about. 
course, “there is no place like home.’’ You and 
your children will appreciate this fact all the more 
forcibly by standing off a bit to get a good look at it. 


get outside the city limits with them. If you can- | 


th th al Sa | girls while you have them in the plastic stage. 
re , , - = 2 > | ° 
get away Wan them tor a eae rae | greater your devotion, the more earnest your effort, 
is a good thing for | © re , 
5 5 “ | so much the richer will be your harvest, the more 
all concerned to get away from the regular routine | 
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I know a group of boys from ten to fourteen | 


years of age who spent a happy six weeks one sum- 
mer through an arrangement by their wise fathers. 


| draught horses. 


| the point. 


A graduate from a manual training school was 
engaged to be with the boys every morning. One of 
the fathers offered space in his large shaded grounds 
for the boys to build a house. The plans were con- 
sidered, drawn, and calculated ; computations of all 
kinds were made, even to the number of nails needed 
and kinds of tools required. With their teacher the 
boys visited lumber yards, nail factories, and tool 
shop. The necessary purchases were made, and after 
some preliminary practice with the tools, work was be- 
gun. Never were there happier, more contented boys 
than those six during the weeks of construction. Every 
part of the little ‘‘ twelve-by-fifteen”’ building, from 
its under-pinning and its doorstep to its gable and its 
last shingle, was as complete as could be made under 
the strict requirements of the interested young teacher. 
Occasionally the party took a day off to visit some 
building or institution of interest, once to witness the 
whole process of publishing a big daily paper; again 
to go all through some large rolling-mills ; again to 
spend a day in the woods. 

At the end of the term the completion of the won- 
derful house was celebrated by a banquet served 
under its roof by the mothers and sisters, and then 
the boys slept there all night. 

Oh, it was fun! So wholesome and good, too! 

Teach your little girls to mend, sew, and em- 
broider. Begin pretty Christmas work. Let them 
make some of their own garments or pretty clothes 
for their dolls. I know of a number of lovely bed- 
spreads made of nine-inch squares of unbleached 
cotton cloth, embroidered with kindergarten patterns 
done in outline stitch with red working cotton. These 
squares can be worked with great interest by little 
fingers, and then they are stitched together, and the 


| stitching covered by feather-stitching. 


These vacation days afford frequent opportunity 
to give the little girls and big girls practical instruc- 
tion in home duties, in the kitchen, and in the other 
departments. 

If you have no children of your own or not enough 
to keep you busy, lift up your eyes to the pleading 
faces of hundreds of little ones who are starving—ac- 
tually starving—for the fresh air, green grass, and 
clear skies which you might so well afford to offer 
them for a few days or weeks. Oh, think of the real 
happiness you might give, of the wide circles of influ- 


| ence you might start ! 


To be sure, all this is not planning for an easy, 
restful time for you, “ Trained Mothers’’—- that is not 
You must make hay while the sun shines. 
You must make men and women of your boys and 


The 


blessed your reward. 


Few of the million passengers or more who make their 
daily journey in a London ’bus or street car know that the 
horses which draw them are nearly always American or 
Canadian. Great Britain buys more than 20,000 horses from 
the United States every year. Nearly all of these are heavy 
The truth is, since the coaching era came to 
an end, the British farmer has neglected the harness horse in 
favor of the hunter. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


IN the attractive number of the Aé/antic Monthly for | 
Eighth month, John Muir pictures the wonders of the Yosemite 
National Park, The primeval forests, the canons, lakes, and 
streams, the polished pavements, the monumental boulders, 
and the marked effects of glacial action with which the park 
abounds, are all described in vivid and glowing language. 

In ‘‘ His Brother's Brother,’’ T. W. Higginson writes de- 
lightfully about the late John Holmes, the less famous, but to 
many minds not less able, younger brother of the Autocrat ; 
and furnishes bon-mots, anecdotes, and quotations, which go 
far to justify his friends’ belief as to the position that John 
Holmes might have achieved had he chosen to enter the lit- 
erary arena. 

J. A. Riis, following his previous articles upon Tenement 
Houses and their owners and managers, takes up the question 
of the Tenant, who and what he is, and how shall he best be 
taken care of. He finds the slum tenants to be practically all 
foreigners. Of these the majority at the present time are 
Italians, to whose characteristics and of those of the Jews, the 
next most numerous clientage, his paper is chiefly devoted. 

Ex-Senator Henry L. Dawes treats the Indian Question, 
asking, Have we failed with the Indian ? and answers his own 
question in the negative, rehearsing the results and the en- 
couraging prospects of our later and present Indian policy. 

W. Cunningham discusses ‘‘ The Prospects of Universal 
Peace,’’ in connection with the Peace Congress now in session, 
and points out the difficulties and conflicting interests that 
continually threaten collision among the nations, and the safe- 
guards resulting from the people of different countries learning 
to know and to understand each other. 


The leading article in the new Popular Science Monthly is 
a reply to Comptroller Coler by Franklin H. Giddings, Pro- 
fessor of Sociology in Columbia University. While Professor 
Giddings agrees with the comptroller in his: main contention 
that it is economically wrong for private organizations to use 
the taxpayer's money without any public accounting, he be- 
lieves that there are a number of considerations which partially 
justify this arrangement, and perhaps make it the best one 
possible under present conditions. The Teachers’ School of 
Science, which was founded some years ago in Boston bya 
few public-spirited scientists, is described with a number of its 
organizers and officers in an interesting article by Frances 
Zirngiebel. Prof. Edward Orton, president of the forthcoming 
meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, contributes an important article discussing the true 
function of the association. ‘‘Are Jews Jews?’’ by Joseph 
Jacobs, President of the English Hebrew Historical Society, 
is a reply to Professor Ripley’s articles, in which the latter 
took the ground that the Jews were not a distinct race, but 
simply a people. Dr. Jacobs marshals a number of facts 
which he believes contradict Professor Ripley's conclusions. 
‘Practical Philanthropy,’’ by Harriet A. Townsend, takes up 
the subject of how the philanthropist can best make his phi- 
lanthropy truly philanthropic. 


The current number of Scriéner's Magazine contains the 
conclusion of Senator Hoar’s article on Daniel Webster ; 
more letters written by Stevenson from Bournemouth, many 
of them to William Archer, the critic; a short paper on 
‘¢ Japanese Flower Arrangement,’’ by Theodore Wores, illus- 
trated from paintings by the author; poems by E, S. Martin 
and J. Russell Taylor; also a brief article by the eminent 
painter, John La Farge. Stevenson wrote thus of the public 
taste in letters: ‘‘That is the hard part of literature. You 
aim high, and you take longer over your work, and it will not 
be so successful as if you had aimed low and rushed it. What 
the public likes is work (of any kind) a little loosely executed ; 
so long as it is a little wordy, a little slack, a little dim and 
knotless, the dear public likes it; it should (if possible) be a 
little dull into the bargain. I know that good work sometimes 
hits ; but, with my hand on my heart, I think it is by an ac- 
cident. And I know also that good work must succeed at 
last; but that is not the doing of the public; they are only 
shamed into silence or affectation.”’ 

La Farge’s article contains an excellent passage concerning 


the art of literary expression from the painter's standpoint. 
‘‘ When the artist,’’ says he, ‘‘ uses words he finds that they 
are tools whose use he does not know—living tools that refuse 
to work, that stumble over each other, that lead him astray, 
that turn on him sometimes, or actually direct his path, instead 
of being led by him; until at length he recognizes that they 
are old acquaintances in new forms. They are the signs of 
thought, of ideas, and perceptions. They are not these last 
themselves. And he becomes both delighted and timid ; 
pleased, because words express differently and yet like his 
tools ; timid, because how long and difficult and endless per- 
haps are their full use and mastery. He sees also that each 
one is an abstraction ; that each phrase, and often each word, 
has involved the consumption, the absorption, the waste of 
hundreds of sensations concerning still more objects. To put 
into record merely the impressions of nature, he has only a 
few notes, and he knows that these external appearances that 
delight him are written in an infinite gamut. Before the ac- 
curate and full description of anything that he sees could be 
worked out in words, it would have decayed and been born 
again many times. He sees that the essence of these tools is 
to generalize, and thereby to leave over in each thing some- 
thing that is inexpressible. All this reminds him of the fail- 
ures and inadequacies of his own art, wherein (in those mo- 
ments of despair which are the consequence of passionate 
attachment) he feels that he has felt all, and that his miserable 
means only allow him to express a part.’’ 


Lucky is the poet who can say with Horace that he has, 
in his works, reared unto himself, ‘‘a monument more en- 
during than bronze.’ The approval of one generation may 
be unanimous and the next may consign the unfortunate verse 
writer to oblivion. A notable case of this kind is recalled in 
the current number of - Zzterature. 

Fifty years ago Robert Pollok’s poem, ‘‘ The Course of 
Time,’’ was one of the popular books of the day. In 1869, 
it had reached its seventy-eighth thousand, and there was still 
a large demand for it. 

There seemed every reason to believe that the poet had 
achieved a lasting fame. Over his grave his friends placed 
an obelisk with the inscription : 

‘His Immortal Poem is his Monument.”’ 

‘‘Alas! for prophecy,’’ says Literature. ‘‘ Poor Pollok, 
it is to be feared, is remembered now only by the few. Yet 
he has not been entirely forgotten. At the time of the cele- 
bration of the centenary of his birth a proposal was made to 
erect a memorial to him in the vicinity of the place where he 
was born in Scotland, and the scheme has received a fair 
measure of support.’’’ 


In the new Century John Burroughs gives a fascinating 
glimpse of the wild life about his slab-sided cabin near the 


Hudson river at West Park. In ‘‘ The River of Tea,’’ E. R. 
Scidmore writes of the Yangtsze-kiang, and especially of the 
city of Hankow, where Russian and Siberian merchants have 
supplanted the English. In a learned paper on ‘‘ The 
Churches of Auvergne,’’ Mrs. Van Rensselaer introduces 
effectively, the picturesque episode of Peter the Hermit’s 
preaching of the first crusade. John R. Musick gives a de- 
scription at first hand of a town ‘‘ In the Whirl of a Tornado."’ 
One of the more striking features of the magazine is ‘‘ The 
Night Walk,’’ a poem by George Meredith. Paul L. Ford's 
‘* Many-Sided Franklin ’’ treats this month of ‘‘ Franklin as 
Jack of All Trades.’’ In this connection Franklin is shown 
to have been ahead of his age in his abhorrence of war and 
eagerness to mitigate its miseries. No one would have been 
better pleased than he by the Czar’s proposal of disarmament 
He argued in favor of the abolition of privateering, claiming 
that ‘‘the practice of robbing merchants on the high seas’’ 
was ‘‘a remnant of ancient piracy.’’ In 1783, inthe framing 
of the treaty of peace with Great Britain, he advocated that 
the misery of war should be henceforth limited to the actual 
belligerents. 


In his review of the disturbed political conditions in 
France, resulting from feeling over the Dreyfus affair, Arnold 
White, the London correspondent of Harper's Weekly, draws 
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a picture which vividly recalls the days of the Commune. 
Not only has this famous case influenced France politically, 
but the very name of Dreyfus has come to be the rock upon | 


which religious creeds stand or fall. 

‘‘Among the Catholics,’’ says Mr. White, ‘‘to question 
his treachery is regarded as tantamount to infidelity and dis- 
obedience to the Church. 


almost as a Messiah.’’ 


Sir Edwin Arnold has just completed a very important lit- | 


erary work, the translation from the Persian of ‘‘ The Gulistan, 
or Garden of Roses,’’ one of the greatest of the Persian classics, 
by the Sheikh Sa’di of Shiraz. Of Sa’di Sir Edwin Arnold 
says : 
the Far East combined into one rich and gracious nature. 


Ancient enough to carry with him a fine flavor of the Old | 


World, he is as modern and as much for all time as the 
Roman poet himself or the American Emerson."’ 


COMMUNICATIONS 
THE STANDARD OF THE MINISTRY. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


I was very much interested in an article in the current issue | 


of THE INTELLIGENCER, entitled ‘‘ Young Friends and the 
Christian Ministry,"’ by B. Atack. I 
ment on this subject. 
does not come to all alike, and I have long believed that in 
time past Friends prominent in authority in the church have 


set the standard so high as regards the call to the ministry | 
that young Friends have in consequence been deterred from | 


even giving expression to a sentiment in our meetings. 


That highly-enlightened Friend, the late Benjamin Hal- | 


lowell, once said that if an individual was capable of receiving 
a Divine truth the fact carried with it an obligation to give 
expression to it for the benefit of others. 


young Friends have been led to expect too much in the way | 


of a supernatural call to the ministry. 


The apparent failure of our testimony in favor of a free | 


ministry is the result of two causes: first, a lack of faithful- 
ness on our part; and, secondly, the setting of too high a 
standard, as above stated. Were this not so, | believe our 
meeting would seldom be held in silence. 
by a dear friend of mine, a Baptist minister, is a strong argu- 


ment in favor of a free ministry ; said he, ‘‘I have to preach | 


to please the people.’’ 


If | may be allowed a homely illustration of my thought on | 


the ministry, it is in the advice of the Irishman to his son on 
going out into the world. 


a fight, pitch in; and when you see a head, Ait zt /"’ 


Thus, when we see the hydra-head of the saloon and kin- 
dred vices make its loathsome appearance, we should hit, not 


expecting to be particularly pleasing to the saloon man. 
Towa Ctiy, Ia. JosEPH HARTLEY. 


FRIENDLY MODE OF EXPRESSION. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


I think it would be better for Friends to keep to the 


Friendly modes of expression. 


We see occasionally articles in THE INTELLIGENCER written | 


by members where Mr. and Mrs. are used instead of the 
proper names. This may seem a small matter to some, but 


it would be more pleasant to many Friends to keep to our plain | 
By deviating in the little may bethe means of our giving | 
way in the more important things as regards our religious 


way. 


duties. 


Friends have always been a peculiar people, and as we are | 
or become the humble followers of Jesus Christ, we cannot | 


fall in the ways of fashionable society or follow the popular 
forms and customs of the worldly-minded. 


I wish to encourage the members of our Religious Society | 


to be willing to take up the cross in order to be obedient to the 
Divine Spirit, and to follow the guidance of Him who always 
leads aright and brings to the faithful love, joy, and peace. 

ALLEN FLITCRAFT. 
Chester, Pa., Seventh month 17, 1890. 


On the other side, the Jews, the | 
intellectuals, and the Protestants acclaim Dreyfus asa hero: | 


‘« The sheikh was really the Horace and Marco Polo of | 


want to add a senti- | 
The call to the service of the Master | 


So I think that | 


A word dropped | 


He said, ‘‘ My son, when you see | 
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PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


Dr. Horace HowarpD Furness, perhaps the foremost of 
living Shakesperean scholars, has received the honorary de- 
gree of Doctor in Letters from the University of Cambridge, 
England. In bestowing the degree, Dr. Sandys, the Cam- 
bridge public orator, referred not only to the great scholar 
himself, but also to the high estimation in which the father, 
Dr. William H. Furness, was held in England, for his intel- 
lectual attainments, his rare gifts as a spiritual leader, and his 
championship of Abolition. 

Of the Philadelphia Friends traveling abroad, the follow- 
ing notes may be of interest: Mary Travilla and Sarah R. 
Paiste proceeded from London to Paris on the 8th, and after 
a few days would go to Switzerland. They would return to 
England, and go to the Lake District about the middle of 
Eighth month. Anna J. Lippincott and Susan W. Janney, 
with their companions, were at Keswick on the 7th, intending 
to proceed for a tour in Scotland, as far north as Inverness. 
Dr. and Hannah Hull were at Cambridge on the roth, in- 
tending to remain a few days, and then go to Ely, Canter- 
bury, and Oxford. Howard M. Jenkins, after spending a 
fortnight at and near Manchester, left on the 14th for Glouces- 
ter, Bristol, and Street (in Somersetshire). He intended to 
spend a few days in Wales, and then go to the Lake District. 
William F. Wickersham, principal of Westtown School, and 
William C. Allen, of Moorestown, N. J., reached Liverpool 
by the Penndand, from Philadelphia, on the 6thinstant. The 
latter expected to spend a few weeks on the Continent, and to 
return in Eighth month. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ MEETING. 
Moorestown, N. J.—At a meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association held in Moorestown, Sixth month 9, 1899, Isaac 
H. Hillborn, of Philadelphia, gave an illustrated lecture on 
the ‘‘ Building of-the Old Jewish Tabernacle,’’ together with 
the history and associations connected with the Hebrew people. 

The particular events of their forty years of wandering 
through the wilderness were portrayed by the speaker, and he 
spoke of the ten commandments delivered to Moses, five of 
which relate to the love of God and five to the love of man. 
Moses was commanded to speak to the people and ask all 
those who were willing to give as a free offering gold, wood, 
and brass to build a tabernacle, wherein was to be kept this 
holy covenant. 

This was the first building ever erected for the worship of 
one God congregationally, and was used five hundred years, 
after which Solomon's Temple was built, 1ooo B.C. The 
Ark of the Covenant was recovered after its capture by the 
Philistines, but was never again placed in the Sanctuary ; it is 
believed by some to have been placed in David's tomb. 

Jacob died in Egypt, and the Israelites to fulfill their 
promise to bury him in the cave of Macpellah with Abraham 
and Isaac, carried his body in all their forty years’ wanderings. 

This interesting and instructive lecture was very much 
appreciated by the large audience. After the usual silence 
the meeting adjourned, all being invited to remain and enjoy 
the social hour and refreshments. 

ADA M. LIpPINcoTT, Secretary. 


A MEXICAN cactus (anhalonium lewinit) is eaten by Indians 
during their religious ceremonies to incite visions. An Eng- 
lish naturalist, Dr. Dixon, has been testing upon himself its 
extraordinary properties, and reports that the air seemed 
filled with vague odors of perfumes, a halo of musical sounds 
surrounding him, and a marvelous display of ever-changing 
brilliant colors passed clearly before his vision. 


TuE wild horses of Arabia will not admit a tame horse 
among them, while the wild horses of South America endeavor 
to decoy domesticated horses from their masters, and seem 
eager to welcome them. 


It is averred by a famous Chinese doctor that nervous- 
ness is kept out of the Celestial Empire by the use of soft- 
soled shoes. The hard soles worn by the Anglo-Saxon race 
are said to be the cause of their extreme nervous temperament. 
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THE DESIRE OF NATIONS. 


| 


‘*And the Government shall be upon his shoulders, and his name 
shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, Mighty God, and Everlasting | 


Father, the Prince of Peace. ’— Isaiah. 


Earth will go back to her lost youth, 

And life grow deep and wonderful as truth, 

When the wise king out of the nearing heaven comes 
To break the spell of long millenniums— 

To build with song again 

The broken hope of men, 

To hush and heroize the world, 

Beneath the flag of brotherhood unfurled ; 

And he will come some day— 

Already is his star upon the way. 

He comes, O world, he comes ! 

But not with bugle cry nor roll of doubling drums. 


Nay, for he comes to loosen and unbind, 

To build the lofty purpose in the mind, 

To stir the heart’s deep chord ; 

No rude horns parleying, no shock of shields, 

Nor, as of old, the glory of the Lord, 

To half-awakened shepherds in the fields, 

Looking with foolish faces on the rush 

Of the great splendor when the pulsing hush 

Came o'er the hills, came o'er the heavens afar, 
Where on their cliff of stars the watching seraphs are. 


He will arrive, our Counsellor and Chief, 

And with bleak faces lighted up will come 
The earth-worn mothers from their martyrdom, 
To tell him of their grief. 

And glad girls, carolling from field and town, 
Will go to meet him with the labor crown, — 
A new crown woven of the heading wheat, — 
And men will sit down at his sacred feet, 

And he will say, the King, 

‘*Come, let us live the poetry we sing ! 
And these, his burning words will break the ban— 
Words that will grow to be 
On Continent, on sea, 

The rallying cry of man. 


EDWIN MARKHAM. 


BIRTH-DAY SONG. 


From ‘‘ Shots at Random,’’ by Howell S. England. 


’Tis thy natal day, my bride, 
Let me then a song provide 
Breathing only love for thee, 
Who, at blooming twenty-three 
Stands so loving at my side. 


This to-day has been my thought, — 
That since first thy love I sought 

Five sweet years have come and gone, 
And in hurrying swiftly on 

Each hath greater blessing brought. 


As a maid to me thou bore 

All thy love’s unstinted store ; 

In thy wifely duties good, 

In thy tender motherhood, 

I have loved thee more and more. 


And our love high Heaven has blest, 
In our little family nest, 

Baby prattle fills the air ; 

Baby feet on hall and stair 

Run in many a cunning quest. 


Now, on this, thy natal day, 
Humbly, darling, let us pray 
God to give us wisdom meet 

So to guide these little feet, 
That they may not go astray,— 





| one of his own poems. 


So these little lives to train, 
That each active heart and brain 
Ne’er may fail the Voice to hear 
Speaking to the inward ear 

Nor its messages disdain. 


And, my love, accept from me, 

These sweet flowers that bloom for thee, 
Beautiful and frail and fair, 

Pure as is the love | bear 

For my wife at twenty-three. 


A MORNING GREETING. 


My neighbor met me on the street, 
She dropped a word of greeting gay, 

Her look so bright, her tone so sweet, 
I stepped to music all that day. 


The cares that tugged at heart and brain, 
The work too heavy for my hand, 

The ceaseless underbeat of pain, 
The tasks I could not understand, 


Grew lighter as I walked along 
With air and step of liberty, 
Freed by the sudden lilt of song 
That filled the world with cheer for me. 


Yet was this all? A woman wise, 
Her life enriched by many a year, 
Had faced me with her brave, true eyes, 
Passed on, and said, ‘‘ Good-morning, 
dear !"’ 
—Margaret Sangster. 


HOLMES AND LOWELL. 
In his youth, a favorite book of Oliver Wendell 


| Homes was Pope’s “ Iliad,’ aud he was fond of quoting 


from it. His memory was at all times retentive and 


| ready, and abundantly stored with good and pleasant 
| things. 


When he began his twelve lectures on the 
English poets he recited at the end of the first lecture 
This was so kindly received 
that at every lecture afterwards he closed with a reci- 
tation of his own verses. ‘“ Poets,’ he says, with 
more affection and sympathy than satire, “ read (and 
recite) their own compositions in a sing-song sort of 
way ; but they do seem to love them so, that I always 
enjoy it. It makes me laugh a little inwardly to see 
how they dandle their poetical babies, but I don’t let 
them know it.’’”” He very often read and recited his 
own poems in public, and in most charming fashion, 
for he was able to present upon the platform all the 
variety of feeling which he could conceive at his desk. 
He always carried his audience with him surely, easily, 
and retained this power to oldage. He often referred 
to his poems as “ babies,” and held them in memory, 
and loved them passionately. When he found them 
in magazines and newspapers they seemed always to 
strike him as new; and he would read and recite 
them with childish glee. He was especially fond of 
reading and reciting certain of Whittier’s poems, and 
seemed to be unusually affected by them. When 
questioned as to whether he had more satisfaction from 
having written his ‘‘Essay on Puerperal Fever,’’ or 
‘‘The Chambered Nautilus,” he said, ‘I think I will 
not answer the question you put me. I think oftenest 
of ‘The Chambered Nautilus,” which is a favorite poem 
of mine though I wrote it myself. But in writing it I 
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was filled with a better feeling, the highest state of 
mental exaltation and the most crystalline clairvoy- 
ance, as it seemed to me, that had ever been granted 
to me—I mean that lucid vision of one’s thoughts, 
and of all forms of expression which will be at once 
precise and musical, which is the poet’s special gift how- 
ever large or small in amount or value.” Hear the 
last verse of this immortal poem, which some of you 
can repeat, and with which many of you are very 
familiar : 
‘* Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll ! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past ! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from Heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life's unresting sea.’’ 


Whittier thought this Dr. Holmes’ best poem, 
and most people will agree with him, though ‘‘ The 
Last Leaf’’ is more widely known and perhaps more a 
favorite with general readers. Lincoln knew it by 
heart, and repeated it at times, saying that for pure 
pathos he knew nothing to surpass this stanza : 

‘‘ The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has pressed 
In their bloom ; 
And the names he loved to hear 


Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb.”’ 


I have not been able to get much directly from 
books as to Lowell’s memory, or his disposition to 
repeat or to quote what he enjoyed in prose and poetry, 
and so I wrote to Rev. Edward Everett Hale, an inti- 
mate personal friend of the poet, who is now publishing 
in the Outlook an interesting series of papers on 
‘* Lowell and his Friends,” asking some questions, to 
which he makes reply as follows : 

‘‘ Lowell’s memory was very accurate, and he was 
really an omnivorous reader. But I do not think that 
he was specially fond of quotation in public address, 
and I doubt very much whether, after his boybood, 
he consciously committed to memory many passages 
in literature. I do not recollect any long quotation 
which could not have been readily looked up, as, for 
instance, the quotations from Chaucer in his Boston 
lectures. His charming wife, Miss Maria White, was 
a person of many interesting accomplishments. I 
should rate as the very first her power of repeating 
poetry from English literature of all ages. The very 
first letter of Lowell’s, speaking of her, refers to her 
exquisite repetition of some of the old English ballads. 
I know perfectly well that all the young people who 
knew her were interested in her on this account. I 
never knew exactly how or why; but she was a well- 
educated girl, who very early in life must have taken 
an interest in the best English literature. When I 
knew her, which was perhaps when she was eighteen 


years old, she knew more old English ballads by heart | 


than I know now by name.” 
In the opening paper of the series above named, 
Mr. Hale says of the child Lowell : “‘ His mother, who 


was an invilid, but a person of remarkable yature and | 


accomplishments, had the sense, courage, and ex- 
quisite foresight which placed the little boy, almost 
from his birth, underthe personal charge of a sister 


_ this movement. 


eight years older. Certain general instructions were 
given by father and mother, and under these the 
young mentor was largely left to her own genius and 
inspiration. A daily element in the business was the 
little boy’s nap. He was to lie in his cradle for three 
hours every morning. His little nurse, eleven or 
twelve years old, might sing to him if she chose, but 
she generally preferred to read to him from the poets 
who interested her. The cadences of verse were 
soothing, and so the little boy fell asleep every day 
quieted by the rhythm of Shakespeare or Spenser. 
By the time a boy is three years old he does not feel 
like sleeping three hours in the forenoon. Also by 
that time this littie James began to be interested in 
the stories in Spenser, and Mrs. Putnam, the sister, 
once gave me a most amusing account of the struggle 
of this little blue-eyed fellow to resist the coming of 
sleep and to preserve his consciousness so that he 
might not lose any of the poem.” —/. P. McCaskey. 


ADVANTAGES OF COLLEGE TRAINING. 
One of the best papers read at the recent National 
Educational Association, at Los Angeles, was that by 
David Starr Jordan, President of Stanford University, 
entitled ‘‘ The Usefulness of the University.”’ 

President Jordan said in part: “It is certain that 
to speak of ‘over-education’ is a misuse of terms. If 
education is rational and effective there cannot be too 
much ofit. It is not men trained and efficient who en- 
ter into destructive competition. It is the ignorant and 
ineffective who make the struggle for existence so dire 
a battle. Whatever leaves men weak and ineffective 
cannot justly be called education. There is nothing 
more useful than wisdom, nothing more effective than 
training, nothing more practical than sunshine. Surely 
no one can claim that the American people are too 
wise, too skillful, or too enlightened for their own good. 
Yet to give wisdom, skill and enlightenment is the main 
function of higher education. It cannot give brains, 
courage, and virtue where these qualities were wanting 
before. It cannot make a man, but it furnishes the 
best known means to help a man to make himself. 
The gain through self building often outweighs in 
value the original material. It may be more import- 
ant even than the finished product, as effort is greater 
source of strength and happiness to a man than final 
achievement. What these critics usually mean to at- 
tack is misfit education, the training or straining of 
the memory rather than the acquisition of power to 
think and act. They mean that the colleges give 
schooling rather than training. They ‘teach young 
people how to talk rather than how to live.’ This is 
still true to some extent in some places, but the whole 
tendency of university improvement is toward reality 
and practicability. These critics have not watched 
They do not draw their idea of a uni- 
versity from the powerful, well organized institutions 


| of the day, which lay hold of every various power of 


humanity, and seek to draw it into effective, harmonious 
action. Rather they picture to themselves the starvel- 
ing colleges of their youth, where callow boys were 


_ driven against their will over race courses of study, no 
part of which appealed to their own souls or was re- 
lated in any direct way to their lives. 
























“Such colleges and such ideals of education exist in 
our time in certain forgotten corners, but they are in 
no sense typical of the American university of to-day. 
Harvard University, Cornell University, the great and 
growing State universities of the West are as firmly 
and thoroughly devoted to the needs of America demo- 
cracy asthe modern harvester is to the needs of the 
American wheat fields. No doubt inferior methods, 
dull, stupid traditions, can be found here and there un- 
der the names of higher education, as rusty and out- 
worn machinery exists under the name of agricultural 
implements. It is not by these that the be-t we have 
should be judged. No one knows better than our 
college authorities the misfits and failure of education. 
No one strives half so hard to prevent them, though 


in all large enterprises no one can avoida certain per- | 


centage of failure. 

‘* Not all the critics in business life taken together 
have done one-tenth as much to make education prac- 
tical as has one of the great university Presidents of 
ourtime. Under the hands of Eliot and White and 
Angell and Tappan, and others like these, the whole 
face of higher education in America has changed in 
the last twenty years, and the change has been in 


every way towards greater usefulness and greater 
practicability.” 


To Banish Flies. 
New Voice. 

THE nuisance of flies begins when hot weather is really down 
upon us, and in view of what has been said in recent years 
about their mission in carrying diseases it becomes more 
urgent than ever to discover some means to banish them from 
our living and cooking-rooms. It is said that a little oil of 
lavender and water sprinkled through a common atomizer 
about the rooms will drive the flies away. However effica- 
cious this remedy may be, it can not be surpassed by several 
of the mosquito-killing pastils. Besides destroying mosqui- 
toes these pastils kill the flies as well and drive from their 
hidden dens nearly all vermin in the rooms. There are sev- 
eral varieties of these pastils, which can be made at home. 
One good compound is made by mixing one part of benzoin, 
-one part balsam tolu, five parts charcoal, one and a half parts 
common insect-powder, and half a part saltpeter. Add suffi- 
cient water to this mixture to knead into a stiff paste. Then 
roll the mixture into suitable pastils and dry them. One of 
these pastils will burn for some time in a room, and the fumes 
emitted will destroy the flies and mosquitoes without injuring 
furniture or fine curtains. 


Songs of Birds. 
Bird Lore. 
THE songs of birds have attracted a good deal of attention in 
recent years, and observation seems to confirm the theory that 
each generation of birds learns the song characteristics of its 
species by association with its own kind. 

This fact was brought quite clearly to my mind several 
years ago, when in a Western town | was taken to a neigh- 
bor’s to see his birds. Four cages swung in the shelter of a 
commodious porch. One contained a red-winged blackbird, 
that had been taken from its nest when very young, and 
brought up by hand. His associates were a canary, a blue 
jay, and an oriole. The canary had been purchased at a bird 
store, and had there learned its song. The blue jay and 
oriole had been taken from neighboring nests, and had, no 
doubt, picked up the characteristic notes of their species from 
the many other members of their kind that inhabited the vi- 
cinity, but it was many miles to the nearest swamp or low land 
where one might find a red-winged blackbird. This red-wing 
had learned perfectly the notes of his caged companions, and 
had picked up some notes of other birds in the neighborhood, 
ut not one note of the red-winged blackbird did he know. 
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Large Charity. 
Harper's Weekly. 
Ir is computed that more than $25,000,000 has been given or 
bequeathed during the last year to educational institutions 
and libraries in the United States. An observing contem- 
porary notes that one benefit from the transfer of this great 
sum to uses of public education is that by helping to make 
independent of State and local aid the institutions which it 
goes to, it helps to make their teaching less subject to the in- 
fluence of transient public sentiment. Where the support of 
a university depends on the will of a legislature, the instruc- 
tion that it gives in such subjects as political economy, social 
economy, and history is liable to be affected by political 
considerations ; but an institution that stands on its own 
pecuniary legs has nothing to consider in its choice of doctrine 
further than to teach what makes most for sound learning 
and coincides most accurately with apparent truth. 


The Oldest Family in the World. 


Apout a dozen of the 400 barons in the British House of 
Lords date back to 1400, the earliest being 1264. The oldest 
family in the British Isles is the Mar family of Scotland, 1093. 
The Campbells of Argyle, to whom belongs the present Duke 
of Argyll, began in 1190. ‘Talleyrand dates from 1199, Bis- 
marck from 1270, the Grosvenor family, the Dukes of West- 
minster, 1066; the Austrian house of Hapsburg goes back to 
952, and the House of Bourbon to 864. The descendants of 
Mahommed, born 570, are all registered carefully and authori- 
tatively kept in Mecca by the chief of the family. Little or 
no doubt exists of the absolute authenticity of the long line 
of Mahommed’s descendants. In China there are many old 
families, also among the Jews. 

When it comes to pedigrees there is one gentleman whom 
the world must acknowledge as representing the most ancient 
lineage of all. This is the Mikado of Japan. His place has 
been filled by members of his family for more than 2,500 
years. The present Mikado is the one hundred and twenty- 
second of the line. The first one was contemporary with 
Nebuchadnezzar, 666 years before Christ.—[Exchange. | 


The Art of Flower Arrangement in Japan. 
Scribner’s Magazine. 


In Japan the art of flower arrangement is as highly regarded 
as music, poetry, or painting ; and in order that one may 
become expert therein, it is deemed necessary to devote quite 
as much attention, time, and study to this as to any other 
form of art. We look upon flower arrangement in general 
as merely the result of individual taste, but a Japanese regards 
it from a very different point of view. He is governed, in 
this accomplishment, by numerous and well-defined rules 
which can only be acquired by long and patient study. It 
would be impossible, without this knowledge, to compose an 
arrangement of flowers which would meet with the approval 
of competent critics. It would, in fact, be quite as hopeless 
as for a musician to compose great masterpieces of music 
without previous training and careful study. The art of 
flower arrangement is not only practiced by women and girls, 
but by men as well, for it is an accomplishment indispensable 
for all who would make any pretense to learning and culture. 

In spite of the fact that flowers are so inseparably asso- 
ciated with everything Japanese, it would be a mistake to 
assume that Japan is a land of flowers; for wild as well as 
garden flowers are far more profuse in many sections of this 
country. Japan is, however, rich in cultivated flowers that 
are grown in great profusion in garden and nursery in the 
suburbs of all the cities. 

Flower sellers, carrying their fragrant burdens in huge 
baskets, are met with everywhere, and they are patronized by 
the poor as well as by the rich, for the prices are low enough 
to bring them within the reach of all. Although there are 


many varieties of flowers, few, comparatively, are used in 
flower arrangement , for the Japanese limit their choice to 
those with which they are most familiar, and such as are most 
closely associated with the different months or seasons, sel- 
dom or never using rare or unknown flowers. 
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A Charming Old City. 
Boston Weekly Transcript. 
Do you know New Bedford—that city built under the trees ? 
Old though the houses, some of them, look to be, the gigantic 
trees that arch and shade so many of the streets their entire 
length seem centuries older. And once in a while it is your 
good fortune as you drive through the city, if you are mounted 
aloft, to get a glimpse over the high fence that surrounds one 
of these old houses, into a garden filled with old-fashioned 
flowers, and that never knew a lawn-mower, and never will 
while its present owner lives. And if you look sharp as you 
bowl along you may see seated in the garden or standing in 
its walks some sweet-faced old Quakeress who is almost ob- 
livious to the outside world. Then you have seen New Bed- 
ford as it was half a century ago—but you don't need to goa 
dozen steps farther to see a new house, or an old house made 
over, that is as modern as any to be found in the country. 


And the hobnobbing of these two extremes, the harmony be- | 


tween the old and the new, makes one of the charms of this 
old city of the whaling industry, and the loss is yours if you 
don’t sense it. And then drive almost as you may in almost 
any direction, in ten minutes from City Hall you are in the 
farming district—with good roads before you and the sweet 
roadsides filled with wild roses and elderberry bushes that are 
in full bloom. And you keep getting glimpses of the ocean 
that sends up continually cooling puffs of air that make of 


New Bedford an ideal summer resort; by this time you will | 


know the quaint old place well enough to want to know more 
of it, and the more you do know it the more charm you will 
find in it. 


Women Workers Displacing Children. 
Popular Science Monthly. 

A RECENT report of the United States Labor Commissioner, 
Hon. Carroll D. Wright, states that the number of women 
laborers is increasing, but that women are more generally 
taking the places of children than of men ; that the encroach- 
ment of women upon the occupations held by men is so far 
very slight, and only in conditions where women are better 
adapted for the particular work in which they are employed. 

‘“Women,”’ he says, ‘‘are considered by many employers 
to be more reliable, more easily controlled, neater, more 
rapid, industrious, polite, and careful, and less liable to strike 
than men. Wyoming and Utah are cited as the only States 
which have laws according to men and women equal wages 
for equal work. There is still much economic injustice as to 
compensation for women’s work, although some progress has 
been made within the last few years.’’ 

The agitation of the question of ‘‘equal pay for equal 
work,"’ if it has not as yet accomplished much for the woman 
wage-earner, has at least revealed the fact that women asa 
class are not as well trained for the work they attempt as men. 
The number of unskilled women in all branches of trade 
presents a problem which may well engage the attention of 
the philanthropist. The necessity of earning to ‘‘ keep the 
wolf from the door,’’ the pleasure resulting from financial 
independence, and a desire to add to ‘‘ pin money"’ have all 
tended to increase the number of girls and women who are 
seeking employment outside the home. 


English Flower Gardens. 
London Spectator. 
THE revival of gardening is among the most interesting move- 
ments in the out-door life of modern England. It is more 
than a revival, for the flower garden of to-day is more beauti- 
ful and contains more flowers and finer flowers than any gar- 
den the world has ever seen. It is more permanent than a 
taste. It is an art well understood in thousands of country 
houses, not only by the servants, but by the owners. 

The modern flower gardening has its ‘‘ schools’’ in which 
the formalist and naturalist compete on principles well under- 
stood, and in their competition advance the common cause in 
the service of the beautiful. At the present moment the 
‘* naturalists’ are in the ascendant. They have developed 
and improved hundreds of the hardier out-door plants ; they 
have shown how and where they should be planted. 








Poets Are Practical. 


THE hitherto prevalent idea that a poet must necessarily be 
an irresponsible dreamer, incapable of entering into the sordid 
business of the world, is rapidly dying out, and now Alfred 
Austin comes to the front with the statement that contrary to 
this idea the great poets, as a general rule, have been and are 
hard-headed, practical men. In commenting on these re- 
marks, a writer in the current number of Literature cites a 
number of famous cases in support of this view. ‘‘Owen 
Meredith'’ was an ambassador, as Chaucer had been before 
him. Samuel Rogers was a banker, and the great Dante 
himself was largely interested in the government of Florence. 
While it is true that an equal number of notable names may 
be ranked on the other side of the argument, it seems clear 
that the poets have been wronged by this common impression, 
and that good or even great work is not incompatible with a 
knowledge of the world's affairs and a capability for looking 
after one’s worldly interests. 


Imprisonment for Debt. 


COMMENTING on a discussion in the House of Commons, the 
Manchester Guardian criticises some ‘‘ new rules "’ relating to 
imprisonment of debtors. 

‘‘As Sir Charles Cameron rightly said, the new rules have 
greatly aggravated the condition of imprisoned debtors, and 
assimilated them to some extent to the conditions attending 
imprisonment for criminal offences. We should be less dis- 
posed to question the propriety of the new rules if the theory 
upon which debtors are imprisoned were the practice upon 
which they are imprisoned. Theoretically we have abolished 
imprisonment for debt; practically hundreds of persons are 
sent to prison every year for nothing else. In theory the law 
does not allow a person to be imprisoned simply for a debt, 
but only for his contumacy in refusing to pay a debt which he 
is able to pay. In practice this resolves itself simply into 
imprisonment for debt, for in very many cases the debtor is 
committed to prison without any real proof being adduced-of 
his ability to pay his debt.”’ 


Plumage of Birds. 


BiRps that frequent the desert are often sand colored, says 
the Boston Transcript. Some that take shelter in the deep 
shadows cast by the rocks are dark or black. The woodcock 
is colored so like his surrounding that hunters say they detect 
it only by its eyes. The willow grouse, as well as some other 
birds, turn white in winter. The ornithologist who accom- 
panied the Peary expedition is authority for the statement that 
the change in plumage of Northern birds is remarkable be- 
cause in some cases so radical as to take place in a single 
week without moulting. In such wonderful examples of pro- 
tective coloring the plumage corresponds to the color of the 
Arctic moss and shrubbery where the birds nest. In the case 
of the snow bunting the change is gradual, and is effected by 
the wearing off of the tips of the feathers. Nature is so fond 
of lavishing ornaments. on birds that even those of quite 
neutral tint have their colors disposed in patterns, crescents, 
bars, or mottled effects. 


THE offer of Pierpont Morgan to light the interior of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral with electricity has been accepted, and 
experiments in lighting the vast building have now been made. 
These, says the London City Press, have proved satisfactory, 
and arrangements are in progress to equip the Cathedral with 
a complete installation of electricity. It is estimated that the 
cost of the work will be £5,000, which is the amount of 
Pierpont Morgan's offer. If, however, that sum is exceeded, 
the balance will be met by the donor. 


THE Vienna Chamber of Commerce has petitioned for 
the introduction of telegram postcards and telegram letter- 
cards. They would be posted in the usual way, and the mes- 
sages written on them would at once be telegraphed or tele- 
phoned from the post-office to the receiving-office, and there 
transferred to the other cards, which would be delivered with 
the ordinary letters. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE street-car strike at Cleveland, Ohio, continues as we go 


to press. There has been violence and bloodshed, and great 
excitement. 


THREE persons were killed, sixteen seriously hurt, and one 
hundred prostrated by a flash of lightning while a gymnastic 
and bicycle tournament was being held at Charlottenburg, 
Germany, on the 23d instant. 

THERE was an eruption of Mount Etna, on the Ioth inst. 
After loud subterranean noises, the crater vomited forth dense 
columns of smoke, which were followed by enormous masses 
of sand. A strong earthquake shock occurred in the morning, 
and was followed during the ensuing fifteen minutes by a num- 
ber of other severe shocks. The damage done by the earth- 
quake shocks was light, but at the village of Rocca di Papa, 
fifteen miles southeast of Rome, it was more serious. A 
number of houses in that place fell. 

THE Homestake Mining Company has filed in the County 
Clerk’s office at San Francisco a certificate of the increase of 
its capital stock from $12,500,000 to $21,000,000. Lloyd 
Tevis is President of the company, which has mines in the 
Black Hills, South Dakota. 

OFFICIAL announcement has been made that Elihu Root, 
of New York, had been tendered and had accepted the office 
of Secretary of War, which will be vacated by the retirement 
of General Alger. 

CATHARINE DILLON, of Bristol, Pa., almost on the thres- 
hold of her 107th year, died on the 23d instant. She was the 
widow of Edward Dillon, and was born in Ireland July 
27, 1793- 

Tue Secretary of the Interior has disapproved a recom- 
mendation of the Commissioner of the General Land Office 


for the sale of all the public lands in Alabama by public 


auction. These lands aggregate 522,373 acres. 


PRESIDENT MCKINLEY and wife will leave Washington 
about the middle of the present week for a short visit to the 
Hotel Champlain, near Plattsburg, New York. 

A NEw York despatch says that the Lafayette Monument 
Commission has been advised of the approval by the French 
authorities of sculptor Bartlett’s model for the monument to 


be erected at the Paris Exposition by the school children of 
the United States. 


THE final act, embodying the conventions and declara- 
tions of the Peace Congress at The Hague, has been made 
public for the approval of the respective Governments. The 
United States will not, it is believed, give its official sanction 
to the prohibition of the use of the ‘‘dum dum’’ bullet. 

A ‘*Dr.’’ LEONARD was sent to jail for sixty days for 
practicing ‘‘clairvoyancy,’’ and held in bail for trial on a 
charge of practicing medicine without a license at Atlantic City. 

An explosion in the coal mine of the Redstone Coal Com- 
pany, at Grindstone, Pa., on the 24th instant, killed two men 
outright and entombed two others, who are believed to be dead. 

ProF. BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER, of Cornell, at a meeting 
of the Board of Regents of the University of California held 
last week, accepted the presidency of the University, the 
regents granting every request and condition made by him. 

—Three thousand copies have been printed of the new 
map of European Turkey, made at the Sultan's expense. It 
took twenty years to complete the task. 

—Lady Shelley, widow of Sir Florence, the poet’s son, 
has just died at her place on Buscombe Cliffe, England. 
Only recently she presented to the public a portion of the 
grounds for a park, which will shortly be opened. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

To London, as to almost every Jarge city, the question of a 
water supply has been a serious problem. Londoners now see 
a way to solve it. The Engineer ot the County Council has in- 
formed that body that underneath London is an immense lake, 
in a chalk basin 2,500 square miles in extent. The annual 
rainfall that sinks to this lake, 100 feet below the surface of 
the ground, amounts to 280,000,000,000 gallons, which would 
give a daily yield of 767,000,000 gallons. An artesian well 
has already tapped the lake at Clapham, and it is pointed out 
that all that is necessary to insure a water supply is to sink a 
sufficient number of wells. The wonder is that London 
should have existed for more than 2,000 years and never dis- 
covered that the great lake was beneath it. 


—At the Paris Exposition of 1900, the United States Com- 
mission, under the direction of Ferdinand W. Peck, Commis- 
sioner General, will exhibit in the Department of Social 
Economy whatever is done by employers to improve the con- 
ditions of their working staff. The codperation of the League 
for Social Service has been secured to collect material in the 
section devoted to ‘‘ Movements for Improving Industrial and 
Social Conditions,’’ Dr. Josiah Strong, President of the 
League, and Dr. W. H. Tolman, Secretary, having been 
appointed Special Agents in that Department. This material 
will be interpreted by means of monographs, presenting a 
word picture of existing industrial conditions, and will show 
what is being done to improve them. Photographs are par- 
ticularly desired, because they will be made into lantern slides, 
and by means of a device will be shown in sets of four, with 
a fifth slide explaining in French and English the other four. 


—William McCabe, a resident of Riverdale, Md., has 
kernels of corn which were found among others in a mountain 
cave of Arkansas, and said by those versed in fossil signs, to 
be 5,000 or 6,000 years old. John E. Burton, the sender of 
the precious grains, has in his office, in Milwaukee, Wis., 16 
ears, in every respect like the other corn, save that the grains 
are much larger, and in color a dark chocolate. He raised 
the corn from the original seed, discovered in a cave hermet- 
ically sealed in some ancient and curious pottery. 

The corn was planted in 1898, and the growth seemed to 
be marvelous. In spite of the unfavorable season, this ante- 
diluvian maize grew to the height of 10 feet, and some to 15 
feet, the stalks measuring in circumference 7 inches, with 
leaves 5 feet long, when other grain shriveled and perished 
under the heat of the sun. 


—The work on the Simplon Tunnel, the longest in the 
world—it will surpass Mont Cenis and St. Gothard—proceeds 
‘*with such speed that it is expected that the railway passing 
through this new opening in the Alps and uniting Italy with 
the centre of Europe will be inaugurated in 1904. For this 
event, the influence of which will be felt far beyond the 
borders of Italy, Milan, which will benefit more than any 
other town, is preparing great festivities, the principal attrac- 
tions of which will be furnished by the international ex- 
hibition.”’ 

—It is not uncommon for beekeepers in Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania to move their colonies to the marsh districts along shore 
to get the benefit of the stores in the smartweed blooms. 
Some go into camp for this just as sugarmakers do in the 
wilds of Maine, extracting the combs day by day, coming 
out at the close of the brief season with barrelfuls of nectar 
to be fed back, ripened and sealed over when the hives are 
again on the stands at home. 


—A Pilot Grove dog of the field spaniel breed carries his 
master’s bank book, with the money to be deposited each day, 
waits until the cashier enters the deposit, and when given the 
book returns home. He will deliver the book to no one ex- 
cept the cashier or his master. 


—A College of Social Science is to be opened in Boston. 
It is to be free of teaching from the standpoint of authority, 
and is to arrive at truth rather by investigation. Another 
novel feature will be its position as a bureau of discussion and 
publication instead as acollege in the ordinary sense. 


—It takes the tusks of 75,000 elephants a year to supply 
the world’s piano keys, billiard balls, and knife handles. 
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—Dr. Colles, an eminent surgeon of Dublin, who died in 
1843, was remarkable for his plain dealing with himself. In 
his fee book he had many such candid entries as the follow- 
ing: ‘‘ For giving ineffectual advice for deafness, 1 guinea.”’ 
‘« For attempting to draw out the stump of a tooth, 1 guinea."’ 
‘For telling him that he was no more ill than I was, 1 
guinea.’” ‘‘For nothing that I know of, except that he 
probably thought he did not pay me enough last time, 1 
guinea.”’ 

—Some say the original Shamrock was the White Clover ; 
some the Wood-sorrel, or oxalis ; some the Dutch Clover ; 
some the Medick or Black Nonesuch ; some the Buckbean ; 
some the Water-cress. It is curious that Arabs have a trefoil 
called Shamrock. George Wither, in his ‘‘ Abuses Stript and 
Whipt,’’ speaks of the Irish people as eaters of ‘‘ Shamrootes.”’ 
Is not the Shamrock, here referred to, the water-cress? I find 
record of it as being so named.—Meehans’ Monthly. 


—Overripening of the cream will take from the keeping 
quality of butter, says Dairy Instructor Sorenson, of New 
Zealand. The amount of casein in the butter of a portion of 
cream ripened mildly in eighteen hours was g per cent. ; in 
another portion ripened forty-eight hours it was 1.14 per cent. 
Itis the quantity of casein that determines the keeping quality. 
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—The feeding value of any leguminous crop, Jared G. 
Smith says, is always greater than its fertilizing value. A 
greater profit can be secured in the form of marketable meat 
products without materially lessening the influence of the 
leguminous crop on the succeeding one in rotation by plowing 
under only the stubble. 


—The largest nugget of gold ever found is the one 
unearthed by two miners at Hill End, New South Wales, 
1872. It weighed 640 lbs. and realized nearly £30,000. 
The miners were living on food which they had begged when 
they discovered their ready-made fortune. 


—An engineer says that during the last fifty years the size 
of steamships has been multiplied twentyfold, the horse- 
power employed to drive them has been multiplied forty-fold, 
and the speed with which they traverse the sea has increased 
threefold. 

—wWilliam Oxley Thomas, the new president of Ohio State 
University, spent ten years in getting his diploma from Mus- 
kingum College, being so poor that to get one year’s study he 
had sometimes to work three years to save the money required. 

—In Westphalia there is a public school which recently 
celebrated the 1100th anniversary of its foundation. It was 


—Brooklyn’s solution of her water question is the erec- 
tion of a forty-eight inch main from Milburn Reservoir to 
Spring creek, a work that would cost about $10,000,000 and 


take at least a year and a half to finish. 
also desired. 


NOTICES. 


*.* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting will be 
held on Third-day, Eighth month 8, at 10 
o’ clock a. m., at Valley meeting-house. 

Special arrangements have been made to 
convey Friends to and from Maple Station on 
Chester Valley Railroad, a short distance from 
the meeting-house. 

Members of the Select Meeting can take the 
1.36 p. m. train from Twelfth and Market 
streets, on Second-day (the 7th), for Maple 
Station (without changing cars at Bridgeport), 
where Friends will meet them. 

Friends residing at Germantown can take the 
12.55 p. m. train from Main Street Station, 
-making connection with the 1.36 train from 


Twelfth and Market streets, at Columbia Avenue | 


Station. 

Tickets are good for returning to the city on 
Second-day evening, for those who will take the 
7.32 train from Port Kennedy. 

On Third-day a train will leave Chelton 
Aveuue Station, Germantown, at 6.56 a. m., 
making connection at Columbia Avenue with 


the train leaving Twelfth and Market streets at | 


7.21a.m. 


Tickets good for going on Second- and 


Third-days can be purchased at Twelfth and | 


Market streets, Spring Garden street, Columbia 
Avenue, and Chelton Avenue Station, German- 
town ; and returning to Twe!fth and Market 
streets, also to Germantown (by exchanging 
cars at Columbia Avenue Station). These will 
be issued at 60 cents the round trip. 

The return train, Third-day, will leave Maple 
Station at 4.26 p.m. Ask for special tickets to 
Friends’ Quarterly Meeting at A/afie. 

It is very desirable, and the committee hope, 
that all Friends who possibly can will avail 
themselves of the liberal arrangements thus se- 
cured,—otherwise such favorable conditions 
may be withdrawn. 

Cuas. E, THOMAS, 
EDMUND WEBSTER, 
JosepH W. THOMAS, 


\ Committee. 


*.* A Circular Meeting under the care of a 
committee of Concord Quarterly Meeting will be 
held at Newtown, Pa., on First-day, Eighth 
month 6, 1899, at 3 o'clock p. m. 

Mary P. Harvey, Clerk. 


Filtering plants are 


established in the year 798, as a convent school. 


—Professional etiquette prevents 
judicial officials from riding in omnibuses. 


—Covent Garden, London, has been in the possession of 


French Judges and 


the Bedford family for 300 years. 





*.* Circular Meetings will be held at the 
following places : 

Mullica Hill, Seventh month 30, at 10 a. m. 
Emma W. Peaslee, Waddington B. Ridgw2y, 
Elma H. Livezey, Lydia A. Bradway, John 
Bishop, Anna P, Ridgway, Joseph B. Livezey, 

| Committee 

Mickleton, Eighth month 6, at Io a. m. 

| Sarah C. Wilson, Waddington B. Ridgway, 

| Anna P. Ridgway, John Bishop, Sarah J. 

Powell, Priscilla M. Lippincott, David B. Bul- 

lock, Samuel Powell, Virginia B Test, Char- 

lotte S. Bishop, William P. Test, Committee. 

Cape May, Eighth month 20, at II a. m. 
| (Ocean View Station.) Ocean City the same 
| evening. Elizabeth D. Lippincott, Henry Lip- 
pincott, Rachel M. Lippincott, John Heritage, 
Mary E. Borton, David B. Bullock, Lydia A. 
Bradway, Joel Borton, Hannah A. Heritage, 
Charlotte S. Bishop, Martha R. Heritage, Com- 
mittee 

Alloway’s Creek, Eighth month 27, at 10 
a.m. Ellen B. Haines, Edwin A. Holmes, 
Warner Underwood, T. Eliza Underwood, Mary 
Robinson, Hannah B. Griscom, William T. 
Hilliard, Eliza G. Hilliard, Louella Wadding- 
ton, Joeeph Miller, Committee. 

Greenwich, Ninth month 3, at 10 a m. 
Elizabeth L. Engle, David B. Bullock, Emma 
| W. Peaslee, Sarah J. Powell, John G. Borton, 

Elma H. Livezey, Samuel Powell, Lydia A 

Bradway, Joseph B. Livezey, Committee. 

The first named, in attendance, on the above 
committees, will please report in writing to the 

Clerk promptly after each meeting. The Com- 
mittee adjourned to meet at ‘* The Friends’ 
Home,”’ Woodstown, Ninth month 7, 1899, at 
9 a. m. 





*,* Friends wishing to attend Quarterly 
Meeting at Gwynedd, Eighth month Io, will be 
met at Gwynedd Station, train leaving Reading 
Terminal at 8 a. m. 

*.* A Conference under the care of the Phil- 
anthropic Committee of the Yearly and Quar- 
terly Meetings will be held in the meeting- 
house at Yardley, Bucks county, Pa., on First- 
day, Seventh month 30, 1899, at 2.30 p. m. 

Subject, ‘* Temperance and Tobacco.’’ All 
interested are respectfully invited to attend. 
On behalf of Committee. 

SusANNA Ricu, Clerk. 





*,* The Friends’ Book Association acknowl- 
edges receipt of the following additional contri- 
butions to the Beach Street Mission for taking 


| children to the sea shore : 


a 


Zs $1.00 
Sarah C. Wilson, . 


2.50 


$3.50 
Previously acknowledged, 12.00 
$15.50 

Joun ComLy, Superintendent. 
Seventh month 24, 1899. 

Further additional donations for the sea 
shore outing of the children of the Beach 
Street Mission have been received : 

F. S. Patton, 


$15.00 
M. G., 


10.00 
$25.00 
L. L. Eavenson, 1 box soap. 
Lit Bros., 8th and Market, 2 bathing suits. 
A. P. Suplee, 1 bathing suit and under- 
wear for children 1 
Further donations will be very acceptable, as 
the funds are quite limited. 
E. C. HENszey. 
*,* The Friends’ Book Association acknowl- 
edges receipt of the following additional contri- 
butions to the Children’s Country Week Asso- 
ciation : 
Marie C. Jenkins, 
Sarah C. Wilson, 
Abington Friend, 
Abington Friend, 


$5.00 
2.50 
10.00 
5.00 


$22.50 
Previously acknowledged, . 145 00 


Amount, Dig ie ae $167.50 
Joun CoMLy, Superintendent. 
Seventh month 24, 1899. 


*,* Westbury Quarterly Meeting’s Philan- 
thropic Committee has arranged for a Confer- 
ence, to be held on Seventh-day, the 29th, at 
2.45 p- m., in the meeting-house at Westbury, 
L. I. Sarah Bancroft, of Wilmington, Del., 
will read a paper, subject ‘‘ Opportunities.’’ 

Harry A. HAWKINS, Clerk 
Mary W. fies, 3 oe. 





*,* Quarterly Meetings during Eighth month 
will occur as follows : 

Concord, at Concord, Pa. 
Philadelphia, at Valley. 
Abington, at Gwynedd. 
Indiana Yearly Meeting, at Pendleton. 
Ohio Yearly Meeting, at Salem. 
Burlington, at Mt. Holly, N., J. 
Southern, at Easton, Md. 
Bucks, at Falls, Pa. 


*,* Change in time and place of holding 
Indiana Yearly Meeting of Friends. 

It will be now held on Second day before 
last First-day in Eighth month 1899, at 10a. m., 
at Fall Creek (Pendleton), Ind ; Richmond, 
Ind., in 1900; Waynesville, Ohio, 1901 ; meet- 
ing of Ministers and Elders, Seventh-day pre- 
vious at 3 p. m.; youths’ meeting, First-day, 
at3p.m. The Yearly Meeting was formerly 
held on Second-day following the last Seventh- 
day in Ninth month. 





THE MOUNTAINS AT READING. 

Under the shadows of Mount Penn, Mount 
Washington, and Neversink Mountain, is the 
beautiful city of Reading, one of the oldest set- 
tlements in Pennsylvania, having been laid out 
in 1748 by William and Richard Penn, propri- 
etaries of the province, and named after the 
English cathedral town of Reading. 

For a one-day outing no more attractive des- 
tination could be chosen. The train service via 
the Philadelphia and Reading Railway enables 
one to make the trip from Philadelphia, or even 
from more distant points, reaching Reading in 
the mid-morning, and returning in the late 
afternoon or evening, after riding over the two 
famous mountains by electric and ‘* switch- 
back’’ railways, and partaking of the good 
cheer for which the various mountain hostelries 
are celebrated. 


NIAGARA FALLS EXCURSIONS. 


LOW-RATE VACATION TRIPS VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has se- 
lected the following dates for its popular ten- 
day excursions to Niagara Falls from Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, and Washington: July 27; 
August 10 and 24, September 7 and 21, and 
October 5 and 19. An experienced tourist 
agent and chaperon will accompany each ex- 
cursion. 

Excursion tickets, good for return passage on 
any regular train, exclusive of limited express 
trains, within ten days, will be sold at $10.00 
from Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, and 
all points on the Delaware Division ; $11.25 
from Atlantic City; $9.60 from Lancaster; 
$8.50 from Altoona and Harrisburg ; $6 90 from 
Sunbury and Wilkesbarre; $5.75 from Wil- 
liamsport ; and at proportionate rates from other 
points. A stop-over will be allowed at Buffalo, 
Rochester, Canandaigua, and Watkins within 
the limit returning. 

A special train of Pullman parlor cars and 
day coaches will be run with each excursion. 
An extra charge will be made for parlor car 
seats. 

Tickets for a side trip to the Thousand Islands 
(Alexandria Bay) will be sold from Rochester 
in connection with excursions of July 27, August 
10 and 24, September 7 and 21, good to return 
to Rochester or to Canandaigua via Syracuse 
within five days, at rate of $5.50. 

Tickets for a side trip to Toronto will be sold 
at Niagara Falls for $1.00 on July 29, August 
12 and 26, and September 23. In connection 
with excursion of September 7, tickets will be 
sold to Toronto and return at reduced rates, 
account Toronto Fair. 

For time of connecting trains and further in- 
formation apply to nearest ticket agent, or address 
Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger 
Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


Queer People. 

THE Chinese do everything backward. 
Their compass points to the south instead 
of the north. The men wear skirts and 
the women trousers ; while the men wear 
their hair long, the women coil theirs in a 
knot. The dressmakers are men: the 
women carry burdens. The spoken lan- 
guage is not written, and the written lan- 
guage is not spoken. Books are read 
backward, and any notes are inserted at 
the top. White is used for mourning ; 
and the bridesmaids wear black, —instead 
of being maidens, these functionaries are 
old women. The Chinese surname comes 
first, and they shake their own hands 
instead of the hands of one whom they 
would greet. Vessels are launched side- 
ways, and horses are mounted from the off 
side. They commence their dinner with 
dessert, and end up with soup and fish. 
In shaving, the barber operates on the 
head, cutting the hair upward, then down- 
ward, and then polishes it off with a 
small knife, which is passed over the eye- 
brows and into the nose to remove any 
superfluous hairs ; and the performance is 
completed by removing the wax from the 
ears with a bit of cotton-wool on a wire. 
—[New York Times. ] 


‘* WHO to the sod a tree has given 

Sends prayer of faith and works to 
heaven. 

He plants a trust in sun and showers, 
In buds and bloom of springtime hours ; 
He plants a hope for coming years, 
For wider reach and fuller spheres. 
So may our lives with purpose true 
Reach out and upward through the blue ; 
So may our faith look from earth's gloom 
To an eternal springtime’s bloom. 
A teacher he of life to be 
Who plants a tree.”’ 


AN insect so minute. as to be almost in- 
visible ran 3 inches in half a second, and 
it is estimated that it made no fewer than 
450 steps in the timea healthy man would 
breathe once. A man with proportionate 
agility could run twenty-four miles in a 
minute. 


In the reign of Edward III. all the 
brewers and bakers were women, and 
when men first began to engage in these 
occupations it was thought so strange that 
they were called men brewers and men 
bakers. 


REDUCED RATES TO PITTSBURG 
VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, ACCOUNT 
YOUNG PEOPLE S CHRISTIAN UNION, 

U. P. CHURCH. 

On account of the Young People’s Christian 
Union, U. P. Church, to be held at Pittsburg, 
Pa., August 2 to 7, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company will sell excursion tickets from points 
on its line, to Pittsburg, at rate of single fare 
for the round trip ; minimum rate, twenty-five 
cents. 

Tickets will be sold on August I and 2, and 
will be good to return until August 9, inclusive, 
except that by depositing ticket with the Joint 
Agent at Pittsburg, before August 6, and the 
payment of fifty cents, the return limit may be 
extended to leave Pittsburg not later than 
Angust 31, 1899 

For specific rates and conditions apply to 
Ticket Agents. 


WALL paper does not hang, and yet the 
person whose business it is to paste it up 
is called a paper hanger. ‘The reason is 
simple. Long before the introduction of 
wall papers, Arras, a town in France, was 
famous for its tapestries, called ‘‘Arras.”’ 
These were used as wall coverings, and 
the men who were employed to put them 
up were called ‘‘ hangers.’” When paper 
succeeded tapestry as a mural decoration 
the name ‘‘hangers ’’ stuck to the men, 
though instead of being tapestry hangers 
they were now paper hangers.—[Chicago 
News. ] 

THE life of an editor in Servia is nota 
delightful one. Within the last two years 
a weekly paper has had sixteen editors. 
Fifteen of them are in jail for too keenly 
commenting upon government affairs, 
and the sixteenth has just been sent to 
join them for the same offense. 


Shawls ana Steamer Rugs 


Woven Silk and Embroidered China 
Silk Shawls—from $3.00 to $10.00 
each—much less than actual value. 

Shetland and Zephyr Shawls —in 
black, white, and colors ; a beauti- 
ful collection—at 50 cents, $1.00, 
$1.25, $1.50, and $2.00 each. 

All-wool Steamer Rugs—new and at- 
tractive patterns—special values at 
$4.50, $5.00, $8.00, and $10.00. 


Cca~s 


Household Linens 
Department 


Silver Bleached Damask—exception- 
ally high quality, and worth much 
more than to-day’s asking — 50 
cents a yard. 

Cream Damask—a grade that ordi- 
narily commands 45 to 50 cents a 
yard—here now at 35 cents. 

17-inch all-linen Glass Toweling— 
unusual value at 8 cents a yard. 

Cream Turkish Bath Towels—24 by 
52 inches, extra heavy; will go 
rapidly at the special price—z2o 
cents each. 


V/- 1/L orders receive prompt and accur- 
5 ate attention. Address orders *‘ De- 
partment C.”’ 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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Ellwood Heacock, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 


TELEPHONE 5807. 


1313 Vine Street, Philad’a. 


Calls outside of city answered promptly. 





PRIBNDS’ INTELLIGENCER 








Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROVAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


GIRARD TRU 


ST COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


Capital, $1,000,000. 
ACTs AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- 
TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. 
FINANCIAL AGENT FOR’ INDIVIDUALS 

CORPORATIONS. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL 
CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. 
SAFES TO RENT IN BU 


OR 


AND 


Chartered 1836 


Surplus, $2,000,000. 
ACTs AS TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MORT- 
GAGES. 
DEPOSITARY 
(ZATION, 
REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 
ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL 


UNDER PLANS OF REORGAN- 


ESTATE 


)RGLAR-PROOF VAULTs. 


E. B. MOR RIS, President. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut St. 


Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are bert separate and a 
dent, T. WISTA 
ager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-P 
ASA 8S. WING; Man 


t from the assets of the Company. 
BROWN; Vice-President and Actuary, 


J. ROBERTS FOULKE; Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 
Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 


actual NET CosT. 
PLUS of over 3% MILLIONS. 


President, 


HARRY F. WEST, GEORGE K. 


It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a SuR- 
Its POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Vice-President, 


Secretary and Treasurer, 


JOHNSON. HENRY C. BROWN. 





RUBBER GARDEN HOSE. 
HEADQUARTERS 
Globe Rubber Co.’s Goods. 


These goods being made by a reliable and well-known 
Rubber Company are sold to be as represented, and can 
be depended upon to give 


ENTIRE SATISFACTION, 
A Fair Hose,. . . . . for 7%c. foot. 
A Good Hose, “ oc. ‘8 
A Very Good Hose, “ sc. * 
An Extra Heavy Hose, “ 15c. “ 


REELS, 75 cts. All attachments at very 
low figures. 


FE. L. PEIRCE, “a= 


* Friends’ Book Association, ¢ 
; OF PHILADELPHIA o 
@ Publishers, 

Blank Book Manufacturers, 


Booksellers, Stationers, y 


Engravers, 
. Artists’ Materials, - 

Kindergarten, School Supplies. ¥ 
® Everything relating to the Kinder- @ 
. garten and School. 


and Printers, & 


§. W. corner Fifteenth and Race Streets. 


“HTIDELPA 5 READING RALLMAY. 


ANTHRACITE COAL, NO SMOKE, 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED, 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


'Scenic Reading Route to 

| READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


Royal Reading Route to 
ATLANTIC CITY. CLEAN 
AND COMFORT. (ine © 
SPEED. > 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Telephone 2-28-25-A. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 7! WALNUT ST., PHILA. 
. 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


EASTERN NEBRASKA INVESTMENTS, 
Netting 514 pr ct interest. With Portect Security. 


Collection of interest and principal attended to without 
cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 
BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
Jossru Wesster, Wa. Wenster, 
President. Cashier. 


PETER WRIGHT «SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. Interest allowed on 
its. 


THE Views OF FRIENDs. 
Tracts and Leaflets for Circulation. 


Quakerism : Its Betsers anp Messages. By Willian 
Edward Turner (Editor of the British Friend). 40 
pp. ro cents. 5 copies, 40 cents. By mail at these 
prices. 

Tus Meetinc ror Worsutr. By Howard M. Jenkins 
Small pamphlet. 12 pp. Single copies, 2 cents; so 
copies, 50 cents; 100 copies, $1.00. By mail at these 
prices. 


Rewicious Views or Frrienps. 


By Howard M. Jen- 
kins. 


(Chicago Congress Paper, 1893.) 24 pp. 2 
cents; 50 copies, 75 cents; 100 copies, $1.00. By mail 
at these prices. 

FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION 
Limited, 


921 Arch Street, Phila 
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& 


Are 
You Going 
To California? 


The California Limited, Santa 
Fe Route, gives the best and 
Through 


dining car, and observation 
car with spacious parlor, 


speediest service. 


especially for use of ladies and 
emmmiidren. 23{ days Chicago 


Bo 


Rh ee 
Be 3 ios Angeles. 


rs BARBARA RAARALARALARLRLBLRABLREBAREB 


Address General Passenger Office, 


The Alchison, Topeka & Sania Fe Roliway, 


CHICAGO. 
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